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[‘‘ THERE'S TROUBLE TO COME OF IT,’ EXCLAIMED MRS. VENN!) 


\ 
EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


a 


CHAPTER III. 


Ava GotpsmrTH was a very great favourite 
With the Vivian family. They had not 
known him very long. A few years since they 
had met him while travelling in Germany ; 
an intimacy sprang up, and when, a few 
months later, he returned to England, the 
Earl and Countess welcomed him as a friend. 

It was, perhaps, their countenance which 
made his acceptance by London society so 
easy, for few men ever had his history. All 
people knew of Mr. Goldsmith was that he had 
been partner in a great banking bank, had 
made a lot of money, and had now retired 
from business, He seemed to have no rela- 
tions. When questioned indirectly he eaid 
his father had died before he wa3 twenty, 
and that he could not remember his mother. 
He had been educated entirely in Germany, 
had travelled half over the world, was a kind- 





hearted, sensible man, a little too practical 
and business-like, perhaps, for fashionable 
folks, but with a strain of generosity and 
lofty feeling which redeemed him from the 
commonplace, 

Lady Vivian told him he ought to marry, 
and offered to find hima wife. He replied, 
with a smile, he had never had time to think 
of such things, and that he thought he would 
rather do the finding himself. 

Not deterred, my lady was always filling 
her house wlth pretty faces, and introducing 
their owners to Mr. Goldsmith ; bat, till the 
arrival of Mande Desmond, no tittle of success 
had crowned her efforts. 

May, who was openly amused at her 
mother’s match-making, declared Mr. Gold- 
smith was not in the least in love with Miss 
Desmond—that he seemed to regard her as 
some living enigma which it behoved him to 
study. Still, it must be confessed, he sought 
her society a great deel, and Lady Vivian's 
hopes ran high. 

Lord Desmond's momentary faintness soon 
passed off. He returned to the house with 
his hostess, and Adam Goldsmith proceeded 





with Maude on the ramble so strangely inter- 
rupted. 

‘* Your father does not look strong?” 

“I think Yorkshire does not suit papa. I 
can’t bear to think of his spending a winter 
here.” 

‘‘ But it is his native county.” 

‘* He has been away from it nineteen years. 
My grandfather was so angry at his second 
marriage that he banished him from Des- 
mondville. He would have received him 
again when his wife died, but papa refased, 
He said he would never accept the hospitality 
that had been refused to her.” 

“T like that,” said Goldsmith, warmly. 
“ Sarely you must be proud of such devotion 
to your mother !”’ 

Mande opened her eyes, and by her next 
speech spoilt any chance she might have had 
of being Mrs. Goldsmith. 

‘‘She was not my mother. My mother 
was Lord Harley’s daughter. Papa actually 
married a mere nobody after her death—a 
person who had been engaged as my governess, 
My aunt selected her when mamma died, 
little thinking what was to come of it!” 
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Mr. Goldsmith lobked on thewronund. 

‘* Do you mean that the second Mes. Des- 
mond was uneducated or uncultivated?” 

‘“‘Ghe-had been educated fora governess. I 
can just remember her—a pretty, silly sort of 
face, just like Eileen’s, My father was liter- 
ally infatuated with her. He might have 
married anybody, and he actuaily chose this 
little unknown nursery governess. Of course, 
it blighted his whole future!” 

“Then you don't approve of romantic 
marriages?” 

Miss Desmond hesitated. Certainly, if she 
became Mrs. Goldsmith it would not be a 
romantic match. She recollected this, and 
took courage. 

‘I think no woman ought tolet a man 
sacrifice his prospects for her sake. Itis a 
poor way of showing love!” 

‘‘ And the pther way. Dov’you think a man 
may expect the woman he marries to sacrifice 
aught forhim? Supposing diegrace—ae the 
world terms it—or lose of caste would follow 
on her becoming his wife, what then ?” 

Mande ‘shook her head. 

“Tam not romantic, Mr. Golésmiith. I 
think no two people should miarry without 
mutual respect and esteem. Unions which 
entail sacrifices are best not carried out!” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said her com- 
panion, slowly. 

They went into lunch, and sme strange 
error planted Mr. Goldsmith—whose rightful 
place was next Mande—between' Tiady May 
and her little friemd. He talked’to Bileen 
with the cordial ease-amiddle-aged man may 
show to a peo soe: Mi: Courtenay, 
who was on her other se: considered he took 
up too mach of her attention. The rest of 
the day ft tly without any special 
event, oly*when Hileen and her father were 
cae home, Lord Desmond asked sud- 

eniy,— 

‘« Kileen, what @id you think of Mr, Geld- 
smith?” 

‘“‘T died him,” ‘returned the girl, simply. 
‘* He seeme'so-true. I could not imagine his 
breaking lis*word."’ 

But #wo days later Mies Desmond returned 
to herfamily- in the most unamiable mood, for 
the gteat banker had gone home without 
pee question ’she hail expected. More- 
over, the last day or two he had uvoided her 
company, and his farewell was eo cold and 
formal ; she begen to fear her rosy visions of 
sharing his weelth had been premature. 
Maude’s temper at thistime was so trying that 
Eileen and her father would havebeen thavk- 
ful to the Vivians for inviting her again. 
Tony and Mrs. Ball came in for a fuil share 
of the beauty’s displeasure. In shoré, the 
domestic atmosphere of Desmondville was 
very breezy, and a great wave of relief came 
to Maude's family when she announced that 
her aunt, Mrs. Westwood, wished for her 
company at Ventnor. 

“Is there a Mr. Westwood?” asked Hileen 
of her father, as they discussed the news, ‘or 
is she a widow?” 

‘‘ Mrs, Westwood is a widow, but she has 
one son. He and Maude were brought up as 
brother and sister."’ 

‘“* What a pity ?”’ echoed Eileen, mournfally. 
‘' Papa, I can’t help it, bnt I do wish someone 
would marry Mande! You and I should get 
into a great many scrapes without her, but we 
should be much happier !"’ 

Lord Desmond shook his head at this high 
treason ; but yet, when the beauty was fairly 
off, a great fear fell on the old house. 

Eileen and her father were always happy 
together, and friends came to’ see them—May 
Delaval often, her cousin oftener still, Basil 
had established his right to haunt Desmond. 
Ville, and he was always welcome. Had he not 
saved Kileen’s life; and did not that give him 
@ claim to her father’s gratitude ? 

He was very soon going to leave Yorkshire for 
his sister's wedding ; but first there was to be 
& grand ball at the Coart, and to this ball 
Lady Vivian insisted on Bileen’s coming, 
over-ruling all Lord Deemond’s scruples, and 








telling the child herself that she had set her 
heart on her making her début at her house. 
So, as Hileen’s wishes were all with Lady 
Vivian—and Lord Desmond could never bring 
himeelf to deny her a pleagure—the little lady 
and her trank were driven over to the Court 
two days before the ball, that she might help 
the Countess and May in their preparations. 

The dress was very sim white izes. Old 
Mrs. Ball-had uneart a chest of bygone 
grandeur for her favourite’s benefit, and no 
modern triumph of milliner’s art could have 
suited the slight figure better than-the robe of 
old lace, fastened with trailing ity—ivy leaves 
nestling in the. bright hair, ps a 
necklace and bracelet for the Smewy4hroat 
and arms, 

“Tam almost afraid to look at 
May, fondly. ‘ You are so like a fairy,;Ieam 





afraid of you vanishing away!” 
Eileen Desmond was the fairest of \allthe 
fair girls at Lady Vivian's ball. 


3 went back to the 
ie, when he had s 
with death for her possession, and prevailed. 
It was but two months ago, yet sho” 
changed. She was a child nolonger, butva 
beasties whom many men ‘we 
eovet for theirown. 





: 

He was as poor »as- he-well-eonld be. 
one-dream of rosperity @ wealthy 
shewid have’ been “tig 


neitiaeummey, lands, aor gramd- co 
ouly ~~ ae sweet 
wate ‘walk up 
annt’s side Basil knew 
the maxims he had been 


in spite of the doctrine im ed oni from 
childhood, that it-was hi to “amarry 
money,” he knew that in ‘the ‘world he 














** Dear,” and the strongman’s voice faltered 
ag it had never done before. ‘Perhaps [ 
ovght to go away in silence, and not seek io 
know my fate, but I am no hero, Hileen, [| 
cannot leave ae ana telling you all you 
dre to mie. I have loved you, I think, ever 
since that morning at Boulogne. You are 
dearer to me than any human creatare, You 
are so bright and beautifal, _ darling ; you 
deserve a duke’s coronet, and I am a poor 
man ; only I love you, Eileen, better, I think, 
than-life itself.” 

There was no answer. Her soft violet eyes 
were fixed on the ground ; she could not raise 
them to his face. 

‘‘ Dear,” went on the young man, bravely, 
‘ TDomust-mot deseive you. I am what the 
world oall#a shockingly bad match. Iam sa 
poor, thatI could not make a home 
for you ae By promotion in threa 
years’ time; and t it would not be such 4 
home as Ieshould like to give you. Lilcen, 
— youlgive up riches and honours just for 

» 


‘“You forget?*said Eileen. ‘ They are rot 
ine'to give® but if they were I should 
till think love vest.” 

‘“And*you will try 40love me, my own?” 
“She: -ber’eyes then, and:gave'him one 


don't need to try,” she wh 
le, and to whom shi 


you ? 
shccalatndhiasiannt afraid of povetty?”’ 
“| have been all my life, amd it has 
. Only, are ure? 


I . You 


“L give it 


Tem nothing but ,aud y wise 
end great!" m 

ep gee Bileen,” he euswered b 

« ‘only ” ew » her. 
ee nt’ eae sam" neither 
rich mor great. pand-Dtry to 


do my duty to smyeeasien, St many do it 
better. We f e -elways beer 


should never love another cr adhe loved jfession ; but, Hileen, Tighall.work now as 

Eileen. She was his heart's ‘Mis! boct leover-wastedl beeen, bdowunstitis for you. The 

and dearest.! / brimgs “me-afearer to you, 
& you wi 


Eighteen and ee Fae cam carmen 


both with good. looks, health, , 
but for ong fatal obstacle they se@med made 


money ! 

” Hetoved' her, but'he could not ffer her. a 
house ; he-loved-her, but he could not give her 
eer amma regard as--essential ‘to 

r . 
She was'so young, almosta obild. Would it 
be cruel to ceek her love, towsk her'to wait for 
him until he had something to offer her not, 
indeed, even then wealth, but sufficient for a 
simple home-life ? 2 

She was eighteen. In three years’ time his 
pay would be increased to a sum which, little 
as it sounded in fashionable ears, had yet been | 
proved safficient for men to marry on. 

Could he ask her to wait, to give up all | 
chance of wealth and title, to wait in. poverty | 
for three long years, and then marry an officer , 
whose scanty income would be just,enough for | 
bare necessaries ? i 

He was to danoe the first waltz with her. | 
Eileen wondered at his silence. He-bardly } 
spoke at all. The poor child wondered if she | 





had displeased him ! i 


It was her first ball. She bad looked for- ; 
ward to it for daysand nights, yet it would | 
loge all charm for her if her hero frowned. ; 

Basil led her out on to the terrace when it 
was over, and walked, still in silence, to acon. © 


ere 
thidden on-his 


‘They were both staniling ; ewas hall 
dbreast,i@nd hertfingers toyed 
‘with one of the buttone of his@pat. 
“Mr. Courtenay.” 


He smited. 
“Couldn't you say “Basil, Edeen ?”’ 
“Basil, then, you q@ite sare you 


know?” pleaded the child. ‘I have lived 
abroad all my life. I don't‘know any cf tre 
thivge*that'come’natarally to English girls. 
Mande says Iam very stupid.” 

“Never mind Maude.” 

“ And,” the cheeks flushed crimson, but she 
persevered bravely, ‘‘did your sister tell you 
about—the établissement?” 

* Yes,” returned Basil, quickly. ‘' My dear, 
why should you think of that? Who could 
blume you for working hard for'your father’s 
sake?” 

“IT never thought it wropg—oh, never! Bat 
when Maude came she said it was terrible, 
and that an Enghishgirl-would have worked 
ber fingers to the bone rather than have done 
it.’ 

“ Borges Maude!” commanded Bazil. 
‘‘ Never think of her.unkind words. Lileen, 
eweetheart, believe me, the Heaven who gave 


) you your voice meant you tovuse it for your 


father’s eake if »meeds were. I cannot bear 
the thought that youshould have had to do 


servatory which ran at the further end. | so, but there was.no shame init, dear!’ 


There was no one there—they were mee | 


alone. 

“Are you vexed that I have brought you 
here, Eileen? Do you want to go back to the 
dancing ?”’ 

She nodded her head. | 

*T would rather stay here.” ; 

** Do you know that Iam going away next 
week? Shall you miss me just-a little, ' 
Eileen ?” i 

“T shall mies you terribly.” | 


“ And you don‘trmind ?”’ : 

He was a proud-man, and the question was 
® difficult ona; but his.answer was all tender- 
Bess. 

‘Supposing you were back at Boulogre 
now, dear, and had promised to be my wife, 
T should not like the thoughtof your sing) 
to every vaurien br aaah oe 
admission‘sum. Bat, in. ? 
when your father was and needed belp, 
I think you was right ; I do, indeed.” 
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She, smiled as one relieved from a great 


ear. 

: ‘‘ He has loved me s0,’’ she said. ‘' Other 
girls have mothers, and lots of friends and 
relations... I had no one in the world but my 
father, and yes he was so-good he never let 
me miss. what I had not.” 

“Do, you think he will give you.to me, 
Eileen, 2,” 

Eileen.trembled. 

«Must you ask him?”’ 

‘“‘ My child, you sarely.would not leave him 
in ignorance? Sweetheart, don’t you know 
you have promised to be my wife? I must 
tell your father and my own.” 

‘‘Oh, no!" pleaded the girl. ‘ You know 
you said’’—here she blushed crimzon—‘' we 
must wait a long, long time. Why need, we 
tell anybody?” 

“ Bust, Eileen,’ remonstrated Basil, ‘‘ people 
always tell their friends when they are en- 
gaged. Just think.of,all the people who will 
dance with you and talk. to you. while I am 
away! Don’t you think it’s very unfair to 
them not to,let them know the prize is won?” 

Hileen,ahook her head. 

‘‘I would promise never to dance at.all if 
you liked—never.to speak to a stranger ; bat, 
oh! please do not tell my father.” 

“Are yon.afraid of him?” 

“Oh, no.” 





‘Tt is all true that you say, and I daresay 
Tam foolish, only Iam so afraid of Maude, 
I seem to feel that trouble will come ont of 
her knowing.” 

* Dear,’’ said Basil, gently, ‘‘ what trouble 
can come between as while we love each 
other ?” 

*T don’t kKnow—only people who love as 
truly as.we do are parted sometimes, And I 
am afraid———” 

** You will never do for a soldier's wife if 
you are so frightened!” said Basil, fondly. 
‘* Kileen, I shall ride over early to-morrow 
and speak to your father. Then I hope to 
bring you his consent. In three days’ time I 
shail have to go home for Lucy’s wedding. 
When that is over I must tell my parents I 
bave found them another daughter instead of 
the one they have lost,” 

“ And if they are angry ?” 

Basil was pretty certain they would be, but 
he had -no notion of letting Eileen guess this. 

‘* They will be very fond of you when they 
know you, and three years will soon slip by. 
You are sure you will not be tired of waiting? 
You will be true to me, Hileen, my darling !” 

‘* I wiil be true to you always!” 

They might have stayed in the conserva- 
tory for hours; but Lady May, suspecting 


| the state of affairs, and feeling some less sym- 


“Do you think he would be indignant at | 


the presumption of a needy soldier in wishing 
to be his son-in-law?” 

68 No.” : 

‘‘ What then? Let me. hear your reasons, 
Eileen 2?’ 

‘“Papa is kindness itself,’ said Hileen, 
slowly, ‘and when we are-alone he does just 
what I like,” 

‘ Little, I grant.” 

She shook her head. 

‘‘ But he is very different when Mande .isat 
home. In Boulogne he never paid any atten- 
tion to what she said, but here he seems to.be 


pathetic person might interrupt them, came 
herself to find Eileen, and tell her her partners 
were in desperation. When Hileen and her 
squire were moving in the mazes of a quad- 
rille, May Delaval drew her coasin back to the 
ter’ 


race. 
‘* I thought it was going to happen!’ she’ 


| began, withont-the least preamble; ‘' but you 


know. you have been terribly rash.’’ 
“ T shall look to you, May, to help me with 


: the home people. You will cll them Eileen 


Fn wate and that they must be fond of 
‘** Then it is eettled |" 
‘IT shall go and see Lord Desmond to- 


influenced by her. He-told.me once when I = morrow !” 
cried about something that I.did not under- | 


stand English ways. ry likes you, and he | 
to 


would be glad for me happy ; bat: I am 
sure if you told him he weuld tell Mande.” 

‘‘Then your real fears are of Miss. Des- 
mond?” 

‘Is it very foolish?’’ asked poor Eilesn, 
trembling. “I am dreadfully frightened of 
her. Ialways have been. I:feel qnite brave 
away from her, but when she looks at 
me with her. cold, black eyes, I: feel fit to 
tremble.” 

“ And you think she would object to me?”’ 


** Bat it can’t be for years.” 

‘‘ I suppose not for three years; but, of 
course, I must speak to her father.” 

«I ghonldan’t.” 

‘“ May ! ” 


“If you were _— to falling in love ard | 
a 


repenting, I would say speak to him,” said 
Lady May, slowly; “ but as I can trust you 
perfeotly, Basil, as I know you will be as true 
to Hileen as thongh you had already married 
her, I think i¢ madness to speak to her father 


’ about an engagement that cannot come off for 


“T don’t think Mande wonld ever let me be | 


engaged to anyone,’’ confessed Hileen. 

“But why? Surely she has not turned 
Roman Catholic, and wishes to:shut you. up 
in a convent?” 

“Oh, no—but there are nine years between 
us,” 

“IT should never have guessed it. Miss 
Desmond would pass anywhere for one or 
two-and-twenty !"’ 


one about here knows she was seven or eight 
when my mother was married. That is why 
she always keeps me in the background. She 
speaks of me to strangers as a mere. child, 
Now you see if I were engaged ——”’ 

“T understand. ‘Mere children’ don’t get 
engaged ;:but, Hileen, 1 think you are wrong. 
I don’t dike yoursister. I.never. have, but I 
believe she would far rather you. were engaged 
to a pauper like myself than that she should 
see you a peeress. I really think she would 
welcome the news of. our. betrotbal, since it 
would make her sure you would: be debarred 
from any very grand match.” 

“TI would rather not,” 

“ Bat, Eileen, I can't keep this from Lord 
Desmond! I should deserve the hardest 
things anyone 
daughter and did not tell him.” 

Pc en ~~ — then,-only she Jooked 
with.a kin i 
hen-epen. of prophetic sadnees in 


years.” 

‘‘ Tdon’t understand you!" 

‘‘Lord Desmond is a peculiar man. He 
loves Hileen; but he fsars Maude, so it is easy 
to see which sister has the most influence over 
him.” 

“‘ Bat why should Mande object?” 


‘* She hates Eileen pretty cordially ; besides, | 


ehe is too vain to let a sister nine years her 
junior be engaged first. If you were very 


| rich, and could lavieh jewels on Hileen—if 
“She cannot bear to be thought old. Every- 


could say of. me if I-wooed his | 


you were able to give her elder sister a season 
in Loudon, andthe ron of a country house— 
why, then I think Mande would conquer her 
pride, and permit the marriage; but as it is, 
I.am sure she will intefere.” 

‘+ But what cam she,do?”’ 

“* Make mischief!" said Lady May, with a 
sparkle in the- dark hrown eyes which had 
dene so much mischief last season. 

‘* I can trust Hileen!” 

“So can I; but, remember, there are your 
own family tothink of. I know Aunt Con- 
stance has a slight acquaintance with Mrs. 
Westwood. Maude may be invited to the 
Grange:in her aunt's train, and give a very 
unflattering report of Hileen.” 

* Do you mean she is Mrs. Westwood's 
nieos, Cyril's cousin? ” he asked, quickly. 

** Even so,’’ returned May. 

“She can say nothing against her,’’ ob- 
served Baril, doggedly ; but it was clear he 
regretted Mauie’s relationship to the West- 


_ ‘Woods, 





j “Nothing that weighs with us who know 


j her; but she can represent her sister as a 
_little hoyden, who knows nothing of ladies’ 
, 80ciety, and a bold intriguing girl, who sang 
at a French music hall,” j 
Busil winced. 
* Bat that would reflect on herself |” 
' “Not atall, The whole world knows that 
Lord Desmond was twice marricd, and that 
all his frienda were irate at his sacond choice. 
Mrs. Westwood adopted her nieos only because 
she objected to her stepmother.” 
Basil shrugged his shoulders, 
| ‘I never knew you so unkind.” 
| *Thatis not fair. I love Hileon dearly. 1 
believe you could not have a fairer, sweete: 
wife; but I see clouds ahead, and I believe 
, you will rue the day you speak to Lord Des- 
mond.” 
| ‘I thought you liked him!” 
! 


i 


‘““T do; buthe is as weak as water |” 

Everyone declared Lady Vernon’s ball wa> 
a greatsnccess. It was in the small morniny 
hours that Eileen went to bed—a strange, 
rapturous happiness filling her heart tha: 
Basil Courtenay loved her. 

There are some natures—Heaven belp then 
if deceived—to whom love means all; who 
count fame or rank, wealth, or laxury, as jaa’ 
nothing compared to love. 

Such an one was Eileen Desmond. Love 
was the loadstone of her life. Love had changec 
her from a child to a woman, and her free), 
young heart had been given inits pure, fires 
choice to Basil Courtenay. 

She knew that he was poor, that years 
might puss before he could oluim her—ali this 
— nothing to her—all she craved was bis 

ove. 

{ It was strange that Eileen, in her utt r 
ignorance of worldly wisdom, and Lady May, 
with the prudence and quick foresight of on» 

experienced In fashionable ways, should y«‘ 

have asked Basil the same thing—not to epea! 

to Lord Desmond of the engagement. It was 

, Stranger still that, loving Eileen as his very 
life, and trusting May completely, he shon!: 

| yet have persisted in his purpose; but Basil's 


| 


i 


lobstinacy was only due to his pride and love 


for hia little fiancée. 

Honourable and upright as the day he would 
not, because she was poor and unknown, cast 

on her even the suspicion of a slight. 

' He knew his love for her would stand tho 
teats of time and absence; but she should not 
be placed in a false position. Her father shouis 
know she was tobe Mrs, Courtenay 59 soon as 

| his promotion came, and Lady Constance aud 

, Sir Brian must learn that all their plans 
for providing their heir with a wealthy brice 
were vain, since Basil had made up his mind to 

! marry a girl whose face was her fortune. 

Many of the guests breakfasted in their own 

'rooms the morning after the ball, bot Lady 

| May was pouring out coffee in the usual place 

at ten o'clock; and Eileen Desmond, a shy, 
tremulous look of happiness in her blue ey<s, 
sat by her friend’s side. 

| Basil exw them thus as he came in—the gi! 

| his parents desired for a danghter-in-law, ano 
the child they would be called on to welcome 
in her etead ; and he told himself that in grace 

and sweetness, in refinement and breediug, 

Eileen was everything they could desire. 

He sat down by her side, but several people 
were at, the rable, and he had no chance of a 
word on any but indifferent topics. 

May Delaval, who had a wondrous feeling for 
lovers, waited till the meal was over, and then 
said pointedly to her cousin,— 

‘**[ want to speak to you before you go for 
your ride, Basil. Come to mein my boudoir, 
please.” 

He obeyed willingly enough, and. found a3 he 
expected, not the heiress bat her little friend. 

‘* Ig it really trae, Hileen?’ heasked foncly. 
“Was is not some happy dream, Are you sur2 
you cxn wait three years for a penniless 
soldier?" 

‘You mnet not disparage yourself like 





that,” said Hileen, “You know you are my 
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hero, and I shall be true to you always while 
you want me,” 

** Ani I may tell Lord Desmond that your 
happiness is in this engagement as well as 
mine?” 

The child raised her eyes to his face, and for 
the last time tried to dissaude him from his 
purpose. 

* Basil, must you tell him?” 

Basil shook his head. 

“Ask me anything else, my darling, and I 
will do it for you gladly, but not this. I can- 
not have the suspicion of a slight cast on you, 
Eileen, even at your own desire.” 

Frankly, Mr. Courtenay thought both 
Eileen and Lady May a little morbid on this 
subject. As he rode over to Desmondville he 
argued the matter again with himself, and 
decided the strange fear they showed of Maude 
was simply prejudice. 

He was willing to grant Miss Desmond dis- 
liked her little sister, and that she had some 
influence over her father, but it must be to her 
interest to see Eileen provided for. Had he 
trusted Maude and been on intimate terms with 
her, she might possibly have made mischief 


between him and his little love. Aa it was, dis- | 


guising her pretty nature, and, thoroughly 
understanding her feeling for Eileen, he would 
not ba inflaenced by anything she might say. 
. a Mande his thoughts went to her 
ather. 


Basil Courtenay was very much in love. He ' 


was prepared, for Hileen's sake, to brave his 
family’s anger, and risk a life of poverty; 
but even for Eileen’s sake he could not 
heartily like Lord Desmond. It seemed to him 
‘the man was weak, selfish, and cowardly. He 
had given up home and country for his wife's 
sake, bat that one effort seemed to have 
exhausted his energy. 

In nineteen years he had never done a 
stroke of work, and had been content for two 
of them to let his own child toil for his 
support, returned to his native land, once 
more Desmond of Desmondville. His pride 
of birth seemed to return, and he was ready to 
reproach the child of his exile because she was 
not in al! things like a fashionable young lady, 
and to submit herself in all things to the rale 
of his elder daughter. 

“If only we could be married now,’’ was the 
result of Basil's cogitations. “I would take 
Eileen away and save her any miserable dis- 
cussions ; but [ suppose it would be madress. 
We must wait till I get my step, but three 
years won’t be a very large piece of our lives 
after all,” 

He rode through the South Lodge, Mrs. 
Venn holding the gate open for him, and 
inqhiring with wonderfal civility after Miss 
Lileen. 

“She's quite well,” said Basil cheerfally, 
‘I expect you'll see her home again to- 
morrow.” 

“Take her away,” said the old crone 
knowingly, ‘and there's not much worth hav- 
ing left I m thinking," 

** I quite agree with you, old lady.” 

Mrs. Venn nodded her head, and went on in 
a dreary tone, more as one speaking to her- 
eelf 

“« But there’s trouble to come of it, trouble 
to come of it. It runs in the blood, it runs in 
the blood.” 

Basil half shuddered at this gloomy predic- 
tion, and tried to shake off the impression it 
had made upon him by quickening his pace, 
and reaching the house at a gallop. Tony 
came to take the horse, and informed Mr. 
Coartenay my lord was in the library. 

There Basil found him, the table strewn 
with papers and memoranda. Never a man 
more given to pouring over figures than Lord 
Desmond ; the pity was his labours produced 
so little visible results. 

He started up in astonishment at the sight 
of his visitor, and looked more alarmed than 
pleased. -_ 

‘* Nothing the matter at the Court, I hope? 
Eileen quite well?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Basil, quietly. “My 


errand is on business. I am leaving Yorkshire 
to.morrow.”’ 
The shadow fled fcom Lord Desmond's 
brow. 
“Ah, yes. Yonr sister's wedding. I re- 
; member hearing of it from Eileen. It’s a long 
journey from here to Blankshire, but I sup- 
pose, at your age, you don’t mind it?” 

“IT could not let Lucy be married without 
being there if I were anywhere in England, 
and Blankshire is not quite the end of the 
world.” 

“Pretty near it," replied Lord Desmond. 
‘‘My elder daughter is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. Her aunt grew tired of 
Ventnor, so they have left the Isle of Wight, 
a now travelling in the south of Eng- 

“T want to speak to you, Lord Desmond, 
about one of your daughters. Will you give 
me Eileen?” 

The weary, careworn face lighted up at the 
sound of that favourite name. 

In spite of all the misery that came after. 
wards, Basil Courtenay always felt certain 
' that this erring, broken-down peer, unworthy 
+ a might be, yet really loved his youngest 





‘You want to marry Eileen!" said Lord 
Desmond, slowly, “and it is but the other day 
she ae child nursing a doll. How time 

ges ’ 

This was hardly satisfactory. 

“‘Bhe is nota child now,’’ returned Basil, 
gravely. ‘' Besides, unfortunately, I am not 
i yetin a position to marry. We must wait, 
| perhaps, three years, certainly two. All I ask 
now is your consent to our engagement. I 
have heard of your attachment to her mother. 
Sarely you, who made a love-match yourself, 
cannot separate us because I am unable to give 
Eileen the wealth she would adorn ?”’ 

“TI don’t want wealth for Eileen,” said Lord 
Desmond, slowly. ‘She is her mother’s 
child, and would not value it; but I would far 
ge she married in a humbler position of 

Hf 'e ! ” 

Basil stared at him. : 

“T hardly understand you! My father isa 
baronet of old family, but very slender means, 
You area peer of whom the same might be 
said, Surely, therefore, in position Eileen and 
I are well matched ?” 

Lord Desmond shook his head, 

“I¢ killed her mother! My wife faded 
away, 1 verily believe, from the unkindness 
and slights heaped on her after our marriage. 
I want her child to have a happier fate |” 

** You cannoé think I would let unkininess 
or slights toach my wife?” 

*“ You couldn't help it. Do you think I 
meant sorrow to touch my wife? Do you think 
I would not have given my life—though that 
was not worth much—to save her grief? I 
= powerless; and so I believe you would 

{ ” 

“The cases are hardly parallel!" said 
Basil, coldly. ‘‘You married a nursery 
governess. My wife will be the daughter of 
an English peer !” 

Lord Desmond shook his head. 

‘*‘ My wife was the child of a brave English 
officer; a man who died fighting for his 
country, and had received the Victoria Cross. 
I don’t think J am # parent deserving of half 
s0 much respect. I like you, Mr. Courtenay, 
and I don't forget you saved my daughter's 
life; but I am very sorry you should have 
come to me on such an errand!” : 

Basil felt indignant. 

‘‘ Surely you do not expect to keep Eileen 
unmarried all her days because of your some- 
what romantic fears for her happiness?” 

‘‘I always wished her to marry; but I 
believe there are only two classes of men with 
whom she would be happy.” 

‘* May I inquire the needful qualifications?” 

‘You need not be sarcastic, sir. If Eileen 
married a professional man with a mode- 
rate competency I believe he would win a 
treasure !”’ 

“TI claim to bea professional man, and I 











hope in three years to have a moderate com. 
petency.”’ 

“Bat you are a baronet’s son and an earl's 
nephew. It is impossible but that the question, 
‘Who was she?’ should be raised about your 
wife. Besides, the whole world knows Sir 
Bryan depends on your marrying an heiress. 
It is my belief, from what I have gathered 
of your parents, they would feel aggrieved it 
you married an angel from heaven unless she 
had a substantial fortune! ”’ 

‘‘ A man cannot select his wife to please his 
ney a And surely you do not doubt my 
ove for Eileen ?” 

**I don’t. I believe you would be true to 
her; bat if she married you I think your 
relations would make her feel she had ruined 
your prospects.” 

“I think you are hard on us both!" 

‘IT am not hard on her. She is the joy of 
my life. And yet, if a suitable man proposed, 
I would give her up to-morrow.” 

And the wooer is to be a plain man, of 
moderate income?” said Basil, sarcastically. 

** Rither that, or one of such wealth that he 
is independent of the world’s opinion ; and his 
choice, instead of being criticised and sneered 
at, will be run after and admired just because 
he has married her.” 

Basil Courtenay looked sharply at Lord 
Desmond. 

“Perhaps you have such a man in your 
mind.” 

“It is possible.” 

‘Then you send me away. not because of 
your scruples about Eileen’s happiness, but 
— you have fixed on a richer son-in- 

w.’’ 

*“ You wrong me,” returned Noel Desmond 
quietly. ‘‘ To begin with, I have not sent you 
away.” 

**You have refused your consent to our 
engagement.” 

** I shall never stand in the way of Eileen's 
happiness. You say yourzelf you cannot 
marry her for three years?'’ 

“ Perhaps two.” 

ps two,” corrected Lord Desmond. 
“T utterly refuse to les my child be boand to 
you for that time — to subject her to the 
censure of your lady-mother, and perhaps the 
remonstrances of Sir Bryan. I may be poor, 
but, I too, have my pride. It shall never be said 
I took advantage of a passing fancy to make 
sure of the heir of the Courtenays as a son- 
in-law.” : 

‘‘T don’t understand,”’ said Basil, hoarsely. 
‘‘ First you say you have not sent me away. 
In the next breath you declare you will not 
let Eileen be engaged to me.” 

Lord Desmond shrugged his shouHers. 

** Come back when you are ready to marry 
her, and if she says ‘ Yes,’ be sure I will not 
object, but I won’t have it called an engage- 
ment.” 

“ And if I get my promotion sooner ?” 

‘* If you got it next week come back next 
week. I can’t speak in plainer terms. The 
day you are able to marry my child that day 
I will consent to your engagement with her, 
but I will not leave her a prey to the unkind 
remarks of your family, and the wear-and- 
tear of public opinion for three long years.” 

“And you will be kind toher? You will 
not press her to give me up?” ; 

“T was never unkind to her in my life, and 
I shall probably never mention this oonverta- 
tion to her. You can tell her so much of it 
as you think fit.” 

Basil rode back to the Court with a strange 
sense of disappointment. He had nerved 
himself to bear his mother’s tears and his 
father’s anger, when they heard of their dis- 
appointment. He had felt strong to defend 
Eileen from the censure he knew they would 
heap on her. He had been ready to describe 
his darling in eloquent words, and paint her 
beauty in glowing terms, and lo! none of this 
was required. He might go home without the 
fear of regrets and expostalations; he could 
fill his usual place, and receive the smilin 
approval always meted out tohim. It woul 
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be just as though that scene in the conserva- 
tory had never been. He met May Delaval 
in the grounds, and a — appearing to 
take his horse he followed her to the house. 

‘‘ Everyone else has lunched long ago, but 
it is waiting for you. The mother has taken 
Eileen for a drive, so you need not hurry. 
Sit down and refresh yourself bodily, while 
you tell me how you have sped.” 

‘‘May,” said Basil, quickly. ‘' I sometimes 
think you are a witch. I mean you have the 
moat marvellous knack of guessing things no 
one else suspects. I want you, before I say a 
word, to tell me your opinion of Lord Des- 
mond?” 

“Té won't agree with yours. I like him, 
and you don’t.” 

* Still tell it me.’’ 

I like him,” said May, “ because I think 
his is a great character spoilt by weakness. If 
he had met Eileen’s mother, and married her 
when he was young, I believe he would have 
been & great man.” 

“My dear, he couldn’t. When Lord Des. 
mond married his first wife her successor was 
a little child.” 

“TI know. Mother has told me how ur- 
happy he was with Maude’s mother—how for 
years they had no children; and when at last 
the little girl came, Mrs. Desmond hated her 
because she could not inherit the title. Mother 
says the fourteen years of his first marriage 
spoilt Lord Desmond utterly; that is why I 
like him, I can’t help being sorry that when 
he had found someone to love he lost her so 
soon.” 

“He told me the slights poured out on her 
broke her heart, and that he won't have such 
a fate for Eileen, Ina word, May, it is not 
to be an engagement at all, but if ever I am 
rich enough to keep a wife I may go and ask 
for her.” 

“T don’t call that hard.” 

“May!” 

“Why?” said May, sweetly. “You can 
trast each other. Eileen will know you are 
working for her, and themoment you can keep 
a wife you will return; and, surely, the thought 
of that child waiting and hoping in her quiet 
home will keep you true to her!” 

“T sdall be true to her while life lasts |” 

“She is going home to-morrow, as soon as 
we have started for London. I will manage 
that you see her alone to-night.” 

‘‘ Heaven bless you, May! "’ 

They stood together that evening in Lady 
May’s own houdoir—the two who loved each 
other, and who hoped some day to spend their 
lives together. 

“I¢seems hard,” said Basil, sadly. “ We 
should have been co happy. Your father 
might have trusted me.” 

“ 7 trust you.” 

“ Sweetheart !”’ 

_.‘ And you know, Basil, I think I'm glad its 
like this—glad that you are not bound to me, 
If we had been engaged like other people—even 
if you had grown tired—you might have mar. 
ried me just because everyone expected it ; but 
now, if you come back to me, I shall know 
it is because you love me.” 

“ Why ‘if,’ Eileen, if you trast me?” 

She clung to him a little closer. 

“T do trust you. Basil, and yet I seem to 
feel we shall never be married. I think you 
know that when two people love each other as 
‘we do it would be almost too great happiness 
to spend their lives together.” 

“ You trust me, Eileen, and I bave faith in 
you. What, then, could part us?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

. But she was trembling, and Basil took her 
into his arms and kissed her, his heart just 
then pretty sore agianst Lord Desmond. 

“See,” said Eileen, taking a soft, creamy 
rose from the bosom of her dress. ‘I will 
sive you this, and if ever you are tired—if 
ever you are sorry for what you have said to 
™me—you shall send it back. It might be hard 
to write that you had changed, but if I see 
my roee returned I shall understand. 





He took the flower and put it carefully— 
tenderly almost—in his pocket. book. 

“16 will never come back to you, sweet 
heart!” he eaid, gently. ‘‘Some day, when 
there is a plain gold ring on this little finger, 
T shall show it to you, and we shall laugh 
together then over your doubts.”’ 


(To be continued.) 








A DESPERATE DEED. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Five hundred pounds! It rang in her ears 
like a knell—over and over. Five hundred 
pounds! And to-morrow would be Friday. 
To-morrow had she promised to meet him— 
to give him five hundred pounds! Three 
hundred, out of her own pin-money, had she 
on hand. Bat the other two? 

There was music and singing ani light 
talk going on in the cream and gold drawing- 
room, but a little apart from the others the 
Countess sat, her dark head bowed over the 
book of etchings on her lap. 

Of course she could ask Harold for the sum. 
He would give it to her instantly and on- 
questioningly. Bat he might wonder for 
what purpose she required it, and she dreaded 
the birth of suspicion in his mind. 

She must not fail to secure it. Not that 
Darcy could really injure her—the Countess 
of Silverdale was above all possible hamilia- 
tion—but she dreaded that he would seek the 
Earl and insist on telling the story of her 
sister’s shame. He was so intensely proud, 
he would feel it terribly. No, poor Mar. 
guerite’s secret must be kept! Bat the extra 
two hundred pounds! 

The Earl, talking with one of the Dallas 
girls across the room, and every now and 
then sending furtive glances in her direction, 
thought, as he caught a glimpse of her pale, 
weary face, that she did not look as happy as 
she used to a few short months ago. 

Could it be that she thought he was failing 
in devotion, love ? 

As soon as he could in courtesy leave his 
companion, he crosséd over to his wife. 

She looked up at him with a faint smile. 

** Dear heart, what a sad face!’ he whis- 
pered. ‘I think you need brightening up. 
If you had more young people—merry people 
—around you all the time, you would feel 
better. You grieve too much for Marguerite.” 

She did not lift her dark-fringed lids, 

Ah, yes she did grieve for her! Was not 
the weight of Marguerita’s woe always heavy 
on her heart? Poor Marguerita ! 

“Hush!” she murmured. ‘ Listen—Iva 
is going to sing.” 

The Earl's heart warmed to his wife as he 
noted what a fond look she gave her step. 
daughter. 

Iva, walking towarda the piano, met the 
wistful glance. 

‘* What shall it be, mamma?” she called, 
brightly. 

No sickly sentimentalist was this daughter 
of Lord Silverdale—just a very lovely, very, 
healthy, very happy girl! And so her cheeks 
were pink as apple-blossoms in May; her 
deep blue eyes full of brilliance; the smiles 
and dimples swift to come. 

‘Sing ‘ My love is like a red, red rose.’ "’ 

She sat down and struck the opening 
chords with a light and brilliant touch. And 
then her rich sweet voice roee in the pretty, 
old Scotch song. 

And Lionel, bending over the rack and 
turning her music, thought that no rose which 
ever ‘‘sprang in June ” was half as delicately 
glowing, as fair, as sweet, as this golden- 

ired girl in the dove-grey cashmere gown 
who sat and sang the charming ballad. 

Hers was the blush of early summer; hers 
the perfume. the subtle, indescribable perfama 


And deep in his heart, almost unconeciously, 
the young fellow echoed the tender, saucy 
words of fhe gong: 


‘* So fair art thou, my bonnie love, 
So deep in love am I, 
That I will love you still, my dear, 
Till all the seas gang dry.” 

It was finished. There was a murmurous 
little storm of applauee. 

A few minutes later, Iva found herself near 
Sir Geoffrey Damyn. A certain warmth 
came into his languid gaze as their eyes met. 

‘*Oh, to see or hear her singing, acarce I 
know which is divinest?’’ he quoted, in a 
low voice. 

‘*Thank you!” she cried, as she passed on. 

And Geoffrey Damyn turned his attention 
again to the Countess, 

Whenever he could do so without being 
observed, withovt apparent rudeness, he 
watched her intently. The fascination her 
face held for him was extraordinary. He could 
not help looking at her. Involantarily his 
glance sought her. That most marvellons 
resemblance! It seemed to increase, if possible, 
rather than diminish. 

Marguerite’s hair had been lighter than was 
that of the Earl’s wife. She was gayer, merrier, 
too, more fall of spirit and life; but the voice, 
the smile, the trick of attitude, these were 
identical. 

The more he looked the more earnest grew 
his expression. His black eyes seemed striv- 
ing to burn into her very soul. 

In his absorption, he did not perceive that 
Lord Silverdale, apparently chatting lightly 
with Nora Dallas, was, in reality, keenly observ 
ing him. 

‘* Confound the fellow !’’ thought bis lord- 
ship, savagely. ‘ What does he mean by glar- 
ing so at Lila? Is he falling in love with her? 
Beastly bad form, such a stare! If he were 
not my guest I'd feel tempted to give him a 
thrashing ” 

Bat, pshaw! Damyn was agentleman. He 
had got into areverie. His scrutiny was pro- 
bably the blank gaze of far-off thoughts; and 
Lilian was remarkably pretty. He could not 
expect his friend would be blind to that fact. 
Bat just as he had cheerfully accepted his 
own logic, he saw his wife, as though compelled 
to do so, slowly turn. lift her eyes and look 
full into those of Geoffrey Damyn lounging by 
the hearth. And he saw, too, the blood rush 
to her cheeks in a crimson flood, then fade 
away, leaving her white as ashes. : 
He compressed his lips till they showed jast 
a livid line in his barnished beard. Why, in 
the name of Heaven, did his guest honour the 
Countess with such profound and piercing st- 
tention? Why should she blush so burningly 
when her glance met his? ’ 

“ And you really think we will have skating 
this winter, Lord Silverdale ?"’ 

“Skating? I beg your pardon, Miss Dallas. 
Yes. I should not be surprised to find the 
lake frozen over apy mo:ning.”’ 

; But he was glad when they were all gone at 
ast. 

“Why are you taking that oupetairs, 
Harold?” my lady asked, as he came out of 
the library with a little iron-clamped box in 
his band. 

‘‘I don't care to leave it downstairs to. 
night. There are several hundred ponnds in 
it, rent I received to-day. A couple of houses 
in Rothlyn have been entered lately, and I 
would rather not run -_ risks.”’ 

Several hundred pounds! And she wanted 
just two hundred pounds. It was within her 
reach —actua)ly brought under her hand ! 

In her boudoir, the Earl went over to her 
rosewood writing desk, drew out a drawer, 
placed the case he carried therein, closed and 
locked the drawer. 

The key he dropped in his pocket. Across 
the top of the book she had taken up the 
Countess watched his every movement. 

He sank wearily into his chair. His fine 
face was perplexed and moody. 





ef high birth acd good breeding. 





“Tired, darling?” 
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She had laid down her book, crossed over to 
him, slipped her arm around his neck, The 
dear, loving voice, the clinging touch. 

He brightened, smiled xuffectionately, and 
drew her lips down to his, 

“Yes, and a small bit cranky,” he con- 
fessed, laughing. 

And then he went to bed and to sleep. 

Bat with basily whirling brain the Countess 
of Silverdale lay and stared at the taper 
burning in a bowl of crimson glass on the 
console. 

The bedroom was divided by an arch from the 
boudoir. Between the two hung heavy Oriental 
portiéres, which at night were pushed:back on 
their brazen rod, so that the two made really 
one long room. 

Directly opposite this arch an immense 
gold-framed mirror covered the wall from 
floor to ceiling. 

How long Harold had slept he himself could 
not have told; but when he cpened his eyes, 
he missed his wife from his side. 

Ten minutes passed. 

Still heavy with sleep, though hia eyes were 
open, he lay motionless. 

Was that a door jarring? 

He moved a little. 

Through the arch « soft light ssreamed. He 
could not see into the other apartment. Dally 
his gaze sought the great mirror. He stared 
therein stupidly, sleepily. 

His wife, a wrapper fleng over her night- 
gown, barefooted, a lamp in her hand, had 
come into the boudoir from the hall. 

Some one had been taken ill, probably, and 
she had been called. Bat why was she standing 
so still, her head bent forward, as though 
listening ? 

There was no sound. 

She laid her lamp downon a table, turned 
to her escritoire, applied something she held 
in her band to the drawer. 

A key—he heard it creak in the lock. 

Between the dull glow of the taper on the 
very low console of the mirror and the bright- 
ness in the adjoiming room, he could see quite 
well in the great giass. 

She drew out the drawer, took therefrom 
his square cash-box, turned in it the tiny key 
4 hed neglected to remove, threw back the 

id. 

The mild surprise of the watcher became 
intensified into curiosity. 

What in the wide world did Lilian want 
rummaging among his notes and bills at this 
hour of night? It must be long after mid- 
night ! 

He sat bolt upright in bed. Hesaw her rise 
and with something in her hand, cross the 
room. 

_For an instant she passed out of his line of 
vision. 

He was abont to call, when she came back 
empty-handed. 

As before, she stood stockstill a moment, as 
though listening. 

Then softly and deliberately she turned the 
iron-clamped box upside down, strewing its 
contents in confusion on the floor. 

Good Heavens! was she going mad? What 
else could such queer conduct mean ? 

The sweat started out on the Harl’s brow. 

There was sucha catlike stealthiness of 
movement about her, such fartiveness of 
action, it mystified, terrified him. 

Hash ! he sank back. 

She was coming in. With a last cautious 
look of secrecy around she had taken up her 
lamp. 

Leaving the papers and money lying in 
the disorder in which she had strewn them, 
she came towards the half-cortained arch. 

Impelled by excitement, the Earl rose toa 
sitting posture. 

How quietly she moved! Her bare feet sunk 
in the soft carpet, 

With one’hand she pushed the-portidre still 
further aside. Holding the lamp in the other 
she came gliding in. 

The light fell on her dainty face, on her 
loose, fur-bordered negligé, on the snowy laces 





and embroideries of her robe de nuit, which 
paffed from the unbuttoned wrapper. 

He did not for a second remove his eyes 
from the great mirror, thongh, now that she 
was in the room, he might have looked at her 
rather than her reflection. 

But her actions had been s0 uncanny, 80 
cunning, so inexplicable, he felt fairly frozen— 
incapable of as much as turning his head. 

Two! It boomed solemnly from the clock 
above the stables. 

Still holding the lamp, she advanced. 

Immediately before her was the mirror, and 
in it— 

Her heart ceased beating. 

From the polished surface, directly at her 
looked the pallid face, the wild, wide eyes of 
the Earl of Silverdale! . 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Derecreb: 


She did not drop the lamp. Indeed, her slim 
fingers only closed more fiercely around it. 

She had not been snfficiently cautious, She 
had supposedhe would sleep soundly till morn- 
ing, a8 he usually did, 

And now he had seen all—all! She knew 
that by hisdismayed and marvelling expression. 
How could she explain? what could she say? 

She betrayed no emotion. She waa too 
stunned for that. Still as if carved from 
stone she stood, scarcely breathing. 

‘* Lilian |” 

And even as he spoke a scheme, a device, 
flashed lightning-like to her brain. Steadil 
she moved forward—steadily and silently. 

“ Lilian !’* he called, hoarsely, agai 

But still she did notanswer. With the same 
meacured, noiseless step she passed jusé below 
the bed over to the mantle. There she de- 
posited her lamp. 

“Good Heaven!” the Karl groaned. ‘One 
or the other of us is mad !”’ 

She turned slowly—came towards the bed. 

Her fave was set, her eyes open, vacant, 


unseeing. 
And now she was beside him. 
He pat out his hand, touched her lightly. 
Blankly and blindly she looked beyond 
bi 


im. 
‘‘ Heaven !"’ he muttered. ‘Sheisasleep/’’ 
She heard. Oh! her heart was beating fast’ 


enough now—fast and exultantly! Zhat was 
her scheme. It had worked. That her plan. It 
had succeeded. 

She had feigned somnambulism. 

She began to remove her wrapper. 

The Earl lay gently back on his pillow. He 
mast not awaken her. He had heard of seri- 
out effects to a sleep-walker from being too 
suddenly aroused. 

Ten minutes more, and she lay, the white 
lids drooped, the sweet breath coming fall. and 


even, wrapped in a fair and peaceful slamber.' 


Little Lilian—his , dear, little Lilian! 
And what wild, horrible doubts about her:-had 
been unnerving, haunting him ! 

It was foolish of him to have told her there 
were burglars in Rothlyn. The idea had 
doubtless frightened her. She had slept 
awhile, dreamed of intruders, and had risen 
in her sleep to act their part. 

The winter dawn was grey and dreary in 
the east when he rose, dressed q » went 
into the boudoir, collected his scattered papers, 
found his memorandum, counted his money. 

The total was incorrect. He referred’to his 
list of receipts—countedagain. Two hundred 
pounds were missing. 

She had crossed the room, he remembered 
now, with something in her hand. 

Where had she secreted it ? 

He was about to make search for it when 
a low knock’came to the door. 

He instantly opened it. The servantilooked 
rather astonished at seeing his master up and 
dressed so early. 

‘* Please, your lordship, we found the library 
window, shutters oad all, wide open this 
morning. And Thomas says he fastened 





every one lastnight. We areafraid it maybe 
thieves got in, seeing as they arein the neigh. 
bonrhood.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense!” ejaculated the Earl, 
abraptly. ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed at. your shadow, 
Some one doubtless opened the casement after 
Thomas closed it, thatis all. .Some one ia 
the house.” 

Bat as he spoke he com the cir- 
cumstance which had scared the servants. 

In her excited and irresponsible condition, 
Lilian had gone down and opened the window, 
full of somg vague consciousness that thus it 
was burglars entered. Then she had re- 
turned and emptied his cash-box on the floor, 
and then had gone back to bed and fallen 
asleep sweetly as a child, 

Somnambualists perpetrated fantastic-tricks 
occasionally. Half a-dozen he had heard came 
into his head. 

_But that two hundred s! Where 
had she put it? They would probably die- 
cover by chance, Of course she could not re- 
member. 

“Harold!” 

** Yes, love.” 

She was up and dressed, coming through the 
parted portiéres. 

“How early we both are up! I was rest- 
less and could sleep no longer. Yet I feel co 
tired, too.” 

She passed her hand over her eyes. She 
was wan and weary. She shivered in 
her warm wrapper of white merinoand swans- 


down. 
‘Shall T tell you why, Lilian ?*’ he asked, 


Y | tenderly. ” 


Why? 

And she looked up at him with the innocent 
qusstioning.of a baby. 

“You feel exhausted because—don’t be 
frightened, dear—because, instead of resting 
all these hours, you've been roaming over the 
house.” 

“1? Harold?” 

Her amazement was boundless. 2 

* Yes. You walked in your sleep last night.” 

‘Oh, Harold 1” 

“You did, dear. ‘When you returned to 
bed I spoke to you, touched you, buat you 
Your face was 


only looked straight ahead. 
eA sre donner Ps 


fixed, your 

‘‘Oh, Har ot again. 

He stooped and’ “her. : 

“There is nothing to look so frightened 
about, little one,” he said, kindly. 

And he made up his min» he would eay 
no word to her about the missing two hundred 

ands. Tt would only distress, annoy her. 
Fre would not cause her mortification for thrice 
the sum. 

“And now we will go down fora cap of 
coffee. I have to ride into Rothlyn early.” 

She understood his silence. 

How gentle and generous and:noble he was! 
how worthy of best woman God ever 
made | she was his companion. He who 
was all that was high-minded, high- ed, 
honourable—he under the ancestral roof which 
sheltered his young daughter, lived with her, 
a woman he had never wedded, and—ob, ‘be 
strange, shameful deception of it all—he kn w 
it not! 


CHAPTER XX. 
Fripay ! 


The short winter afternoon was almort 
one. In the west a few: bars of. orange and 

ll-red streaked the chill, aky. 

Seated in her favourite sleepy-hollow chait 
by her boudoir fire, the Countessof Silverdale 
bound « handkerchief anenad 8 bee-beows, - 
up her vinaigrette, the bell by the ma 
and then sank back in her chair, her counte- 
nance assuming an expression of physical dic- 
tress. 

— mens ae 

“ Yes, m 2? : 

“If te — i pe Sl for me, say I am sealing 
too ill to see them—that I have a wretch 
headache. I make no exceptions, I cannot 
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possibly be present at dinner this evening un. 
less I can secure a few hours rest now.” 

“ Yes, your ladyship.”’ 

And Jane left her. 

Hardly was she gone when the Countess 
leaped up, tore the handkerchief from her 
forehead, flung aside her vinaigrette and 
passed into the next room, whence she emerged 
a few minutes later, clad in dark, tight: fitting 
walking. costume from top to toe, 

She counted over the roll of notes she held, 
then secreted them in the breast-pooket of her 
coat, 

She went to the window. 

Was it dark enough ? 

Yes, she might risk it now. 

He had not said the hour he would be there, 
but most likely about the same time as before. 
He would be “skulking around,” as he had 
said himself. 

She -was all impatience to be off. If it were 
only over ! 

T ion of the money, when she re- 
called how she had secured some of it, seemed 
actually to irritate, gall her. 

She wanted to get rid of it—to have the 
distasteful, necessary meeting a thing of the 
past. This was thelast time, please goodness, 
she would ever ee his hateful face ! 

Prk he had said. Egypt wasa long way 


0 

Yes, the last glimmer of daylight was gone. 
Noone would see her now; or, seeing, they 
would not recognize her. 

She went out on the small, side baloony, as 
she had gone the night she ran down to see 
the baby at the Lodge. But now, instead of 
hurrying down the main avenue, she made a 
detour and came out almost at the spot where 
she before had met him. 

There‘he was, walking up and down under 
a leafless tree, a pipe—her pretty nose curled 
at the scent of the vile to Pipe in his 
mouth, his cap drawn low, his hands in his 

ets. 

Light as was her footfall, it counded dia- 
tinct on the frozen snow. 

He wheeled round. She went directly np 
to him. 

‘* Here!” 

She had thrust her gloved hand in her 
bosom, and was ages: Sim out the package. 
He Ai cide t cage + te 

* All right, I suppose?” ering it, 

She deigned no reply. oa 

“ Well, you've stuck to your word, my lady,” 
and now he touched.his cap, ‘I'll stick to 
mine,” 

If he only would! Surely the worst was 
over now. She had no more to fear. 

They turned immediately in different di- 
rections, 

As she emerged on the bread, main avenne, 
she almost ran into Sir Geoffrey Damyn. 

“T beg your pardon |” 

He recognized her voice, and quickly lifted 
his hat, 

‘Alone, Lady Silverdale?” He gaye a.rapid 
glance around for a possible escort. “‘ Are you 
= a to be ont when it isso dark and 
ate?” 

She accepted his proffered arm. 

“T?” laughing. “Oh, no! I am never 
afraid |” ; 

There was something more than merry 
Lennnd in the musical voice. There was de- 

ance. 

At the Castle steps she paused, and shook 
her head. ” - e 

“Go in,’’ she said; ‘‘and don't mention 
our meeting.” 

Pozzled, but obedient, he entered the hall. 

Standing at the window above, through the 
oppressively quiet, extremely clear night air, 
the Earl heard the injunction, “Don't men- 
tion our meeting!” ° 

To whom had she said that? It certainly 
was Lilian’s voice. Why had she said it ? 

And just:then she burst in through the Jong, 
French window. 

The room was brightly lighted. She took 


one backward step, then came in, closing the 
casement. 

Her husband confronted her ! 

‘“* Where have you been, Lilian?” demanded 
the Ear), rathey sternly. 

A certain petulance swept over her. 

This was the secon@ time lately he had met 
her with the same question. 

“ For a walk,” coldly, 

“ With whom?” 

** Alone.” 

There was gravity, if not sternness, in his 
regard. 

* Janié told me you were qnite ill with the 
headache, and must not be disturbed,”’ 

She was angry at herself for having re- 
sented hie first inquiry. Shs might have 
remembered he never was unjust. 

She was:worn out from the exciting events 
of the previous night—from her dread all day 
of her appointed interview. 

8o,-feeling driven and ccufused, she faced 
him, and said the very last thing she felt 
she should say,— 

* Then why did you intrude?” 

** Intrnde, Lilian?” 

She was getting depyer in the mire, Why 
was she so * contrary?” Never had she loved 
him more Gearly. 

“Yes.” 

Just the one icy word. 

He drew himeelf to his fine height. 

“T came in sympathy, Lilian,” with sad 
dignity. ‘‘ You were not here. Isupposed you 
bad gone out to try if the air would serve 
your head. I was listening for you at the 
window, when I heard yon spexk to—whom ?"’ 

She had quite forgotten her words. Her 
only reason for cautioning silence had been 
that her guests might doubt her headache, 
after learning she bad been out. 

So she answered, frankly enough,— 

“ Sir Geoffrey Damyn.” 

His eyes flashed, but he said no word. 

Ab, Sir Geoffrey Damyn! And he was 
not to mention their meeting ! 

He bowed gravely. 

‘*T shall leave you to dress,” he said. 

He had rence the door. 

She ran after him. 

‘ Harold,” she cried, impulsively, ‘‘ you 
are not angry with me?” 

Very lightly his “lips of bearded bloom ”’ 
brushed those she coaxingly lifted. 

‘* Of course not.” 

But the sced of suspicion was sown ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“By Jupiter!” muttered Gecffrey Damyn. 
He had seen many fair women in his day, 
this bdlas¢é young man, but mever one as 
imperially beantifal.as the girl who came 
down the great black sixircase of Castle 
Silverdale the night of the Braceborough 


1. 

Quite a little crowd had assembled. They 
would leave together from here, 

The huge hall -was brilliantly lighted. The 
gea-coal fire was big enough and hot enough 
to roast an ox, 

The group, in festal attire, gave to the 
cathedral-like place a warmth, a glow, a life 
which waa altogether charming, 

Like loyal guards awaiting their queen, 
seemed the two mailed figures of bronze which 
at either side of the base of the grand stair- 
way, down which Lady Iva. came, held aloft 
cnps of crimson flame, , 

Her first ball! So she was allin white 
—the airiest, cloudiest of tulle. The fair arms 


seek gumly luminous as prisoned meon- 
ight. 

And the face, with all a girl's delight in 
her first ball, shyness, beoanse, of her -first 
full dress, looking gladly and blushingly 
from it—how lovely it was! how winsome! 
—perhaps more than either, how lovable! 

The delicate features, the cheeks of soft rose- 
velvet, the brilliant, dark-lash, violet-blacic 
eyes, the proud, smiling lips, the gleaming 
teeth, the pretty serene, yet girlish sir. 

No wonder Geoffrey Damyn said, ‘By 
Jupiter !’’ under his breath; no wonder Lance 
Carlyn looked at her with a world of sdora- 
tion in his bold brown eyes; or that the 
Earl of Silverdale realized, as he had never 
guite done before, what a handsome daughtor 
he possessed, 

‘*Behold the belle of the balil” cried 
Colonel Harrington, with an elaborate bow. 

A snowy-moustachee, scarlet.coated, gold- 
laced old warrior, he happened at prerent to 
be stationed at Rothiyn to the great delight 
of his sister, Mrs. Trendworth. 

‘‘ Ab, poor me!” sighed that la’y, who, in 
fawn brocade and rubies, locked ten years 
younger than the age which she con!d honestly 
claim, ‘Poor me! I shall ba besiezed.” 

For she it was who had promptly agreed to 
chaperone the Earl's daughter. : 

‘* She will not leave them heart. whoie jovg,” 
quoted Lord Rossiter, smilingly. 

** Ah, who hae she left heart-whole nvw ?”’ 
queried Jimmie Talbot, tragically. 

She stood blushing and laughing whils the 
peerenee of raillery blew merrily around 
er. 

‘** Not yon, Jimmie, I know.” 

“Faith it’s a true word you spes!!” ac- 
knowledged Jimmie. 

The tone, the words were those of an Irish 
visitor at the Trendworths, a witty and gallant 
old gentleman, 

When the laughter was over, they donned 
wraps and prepared to leave. 

Langsid, cynical, handsome, Sir Geoffroy 
Damyn rose, looked in Iva’s direction. 

Bat young Carlyn was wiser. His eyes sent 
a swift petition to Mrs, Trendworth. 

“The Colonel, Iva and I will drive to- 
gether,’’ called her jolly voice. ‘‘ We have 
room for just one more. Mr. Carlyn, I choose 


She had liked him since he was a boy in 
knickerbockers. He was always eo brave, so 
chivalrous, so fall of rattling good spirits 
which were not a form of dare-devilism, 

She felt fally repaid by the smile of grati- 
tude he flashed her. 

Geoffrey Damyn silently fell back, 

** Good-bye, little mamma!” 

And Iva bent to give her a loving kiss, 

‘* Enjoy yourself, dear.” 

“T couldn’t help it—not if I wanted to,” 
she laughed. ‘‘How I wish yon were com. 
in ! ” 

Then the doors clanked open, aud with jegt 
and laughter they passed ont into the waiting 
carriages, and were driven away. 

A most aristocratic club, this Braceborongb. 
An invitation to its annual bal! argued the 
recipient socially irreproachable. And for the 
present occasion, the members having the 
affair in charge seemed to haye surpassed 
themeelves. 

Everywhere were holly and mistlotce— 
every where flags and flowers and lights, 

The cream of the county gathered there. 
Officers from Rothlyn lent colour to the scene, 
A famous London editor, a French dramatisi, 
an American senator, bronght their ixdci- 
vidual prestige to distinguish the event. 

And as Colonel Harrington had predicted, 


and bosom were bare, but long gloves} the beauty and belle of the night, the most 
or 





wrinkled ovar the elbows of. the 
only haif hid the latter. | 


masgive cable of twisted gold” which crowned 











mer— | admired, surrounded, sought, was the lovely 
some filmy stvff modestly veiled, while it young daughter of the Earl of Silverdale, 


Carlyn was in Paradise, She had given 


A spray.of ivy leaves partly circled “the him the first dance, a smile and a rose. 


But the second and fifth she danced with 


her pretty, high-held head. Round her throat Geoffrey Damyn. And, unless when he 
was a ssring of pearla which bad been her waltzed with her, that gentleman took no part 
mother's. Jewels that were fit fora princess in the festivity. 
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He leaned against one of the entrance pil- 
lara, aud watched her while she floated 
through the lancers with Jimmie Talbot. 

What » picture she was, to-besare ! how 
stately for ail her lissome girlishness! And 
how well—how exceedingly well—she wonld 
look at his—Sir Geoffrey Damyn’s—table ! 

That was the conjecture which absorbed 
him, which made him stand so long watching 
her through his half-shut eyes. 

Love ber ? 

Something between a moanand a sigh es- 
caped him. 

Not as he had loved Margueritein that bright, 
brief, fairy summer—not like that, But he 
muat not let that wretched affair spoil his 
whole life. He must take possession of the 
estates which had accrued to him with his 
title, do his duty to his tenants, instal a wife 
at picturesque old Sunnyside. 

And where could he find one as noble and 
as fair as Lady Iva Silverdale ? 

Bat could she care at all for him? 

Ab, that was uncertain ! 

L:,ing in the same house with her, as he 
hud been for the last couple of weeks, he had 
found it simply impossible to break down the 
barriers of mere bright and barren acquaint- 
aunceship 

‘‘Is is deucedly hard,” the young Baronet 
decided, ‘‘that I should be compelled to at- 
tempt my wooing under eyes which are the 
counterparé of others I have loved. Confound 
it all! Ll remember that Marguerite is dead. I 
come into a room and she—or one snfficiently 
like her to be her other self—sits before me 
And with the shock—for it is always a shock 
—I faucy she is not dead and buried after all. 
Ié’s & confoundedly embarrassing position for 
a fellow to fiad himself in! Embarrassing? 
Worss than that. It is most infernally 
unco:nfortabdle!” 

Tne hours took wiogs and vanished — 
literally danced away. 

Vuinly had Carlyn pleaded for another 
dances 

- You are to have the last, you know,’ Iva 
said. 

‘Yes; but that will only make two, You 
have given Damyn as many as that," 

““ Weil,”’ quietly, “ why should I not?" 

A poser that! 

He was glad no answer was necessary, for 
ja-t then her partner claimed her, 

The night was nearly over, the crowd 
already thinning. 

Soon would the Braceborough ball, with its 
musi, its fleeting feet, its heart burnings and 
ite triamphs, be but a brilliant memory. 

Soft and slow uprose, outswelled and sank 
to softly rise again, the music of the last 
waltz 

*“ Now!’ Lance Carlyn said. 

The moment of his bliss had come. 

Up and down, now here, then there, in 
perfect time perfect tane they swayed and 
drifted. 

“Tval” 

His dark head was bowed till his lips almost 
touched her hair. 

He felt her start. But she did not speak. 

He was a bold wooer. He was not easily 
dismayed. 

He spoke again. 

*‘ Tva, love!” 

“Mr. Carlyn!” 

Low and sweet the music pulsed. 

* Why shoald [ not say it?" be murmured, 
f.:vently. ‘ You ave my love—firat, last, for 
ever! Nothing on earth can alter that— 
nothing in Heaven!” 

Oa, the lilting, dreamfal music! The 
fierce tenderness of his words, their young 
passion thrilled her. 

The pale-rose on her cheek deepened to 
carnation. Bat her lips faltered. 

“I'm not worthy of you, Iva,” as they 
circled smoothly on. “ Bat what fellow is? 
And I'm not going to lose the white rose 
above my head because it is too exquisite for 


me. ere any chance, sweetheart—any 
e“ance at all?” 





She did love him—how deeply her own 


child-heart knew not yet. She was so young, 
and he might not care for her so much if she 
were to let him know. 

The waltz was almost done. ‘Lhe last bars 
quivered softly through the room. And she 
did not want to be engaged to anyone just 
yet. But she must not answer no! 

She lifted to his her flower-sweet face. Her 
eyes were laughing, but tender, too. 

‘' Perhaps a very tiny little chance!” she 
said, in a voice of love and coquetry and 
mischief blended. ‘ 

His brown eyes kindled. 

“I¢is worth the wide world to me!" he 
whispered. 

The melody died away. 

They stood still. 

‘‘Harry, Iva!” cried Mrs. Trendworth, 
hastening up. ‘'The carriage is waiting. 
Why, you look as fresh as when we came ! 
Gracious, what pink cheeks! Lance, you 
audacions boy, whatever have you been say- 
ing to her?” 

Tae audacious boy bowed low. 

“]’ve been telling her,” he responded, 
gravely, ‘‘that if there is anything which 
makes the thought of the coming Christmas 
dear to my heart—if there is anything which 
makes life something ter and higher than 
mere existence—if there is anything the 
blessed season holds for me delightfal beyond 
expression—it is the prospect of unlimited 
roast turkey and plam-pudding !” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

‘* Waar a night !"’ said Iva, 

She was leaning forward, looking out of 
the carriage window, as the vehicle rolled 
on toward the Castle over the frozen roads. 

And traly the sleeping world looked divine 
this ‘‘ hour before the dawn."’ 

For on either side spread the fields of snow, 
eparkling like crystal in the moonlight. And 
the purple air was rarefied, almost sharp, 
but delicious as wine, to strong, young lungs. 

Here and there outgleamed a dim and 
lonely light in houses where children might 
awaken or a watcher kept vigil. 

‘* It is heavenly ! ' Carlyn assented. 

For he was returning with them. Mrs. 
Trendworth would -leave him at his place 
on her way home. 

‘Like a night in America, where snow 
is no comparative novelty, I should fancy,” 
declared Mra. Trendworth. ‘I know it makes 
me think of Lowell's lines. 

‘“What are they?" asked her brother, 
who, old as he was, had literary aspira- 
tions and sympathies, 

** Listen L” and she quoted them. 

** ‘God makes sech nights all white an’ still 
For ez ye can look or listen ; 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten.’”’ 


“Thank you!’’ Lance said, courteously, 
as she concluded. “I am afraid it isn’t 


night at all now, though; itis morning. 


Look there!” 

And sure enough, away to the cast was 
a faint, shimmering greyness. 

Saddenly the carriage stopped. What 
could be the cause 7 ? 

They were almost at the southern lodge. 
Dimly ahead they could see the huge gates. 

The driver clambered down. , 

“Is the man druok?”’ questioned the 
colonel, who, like most old war-horses, was 
a trifle irascible in the early morning. 

The man appeared at the carriage door. 

— a pushed down the window. 

ia} e ” 

‘Please, sir there's —rs the road 
here, jast at the entrance to the demesne.” 

Lanoe laughed at the delay. 

Way should he not? Had she not said 
there was hops? A very little tiny bit, to 
be sure; but was not half a loaf better than 
no bread ? 

‘' What, Jommy—a enake?” 





* A woman!” 


“ No, sir!” indignantly. 

A woman! 

They lookedat each otherin dismay. There 
was a startled silence. 

“‘T'll get out and see. Don’é stir, Hurring- 
ton,” said Lance, in a voice of authority. 

Iva did not move or speak. 

He opened the door, jamped out, walked on 
ahead with Jemmy. 

In an instant he was back. 

“Don’t be alarmed, bata woman 7 lying 
almost perished, a little way ahead—directly 
before the gates, which are being opened. 
Jemmy shall drive you through. Colonel, I'm 
afraid I shall have to ask your assistance. 

‘‘Certainly,” he assented, rising and get- 


ting out. 

In the cemi-darkness Mrs. Trendworth 
laid her hand on Iva’s. It was trembling. 

‘* Why, dear ch ild, how nervous you are!” 

The sweet voice which replied from the 
shadow had a timid quiver,— 

“IT don’t know why, but I am—somehow 
—afraid.” 

Jemmy remounted the box. 

They drove on a little farther, then turned 
to the left—rumbled under the enormous iron 
gates leading to Silverdale Castle. 

Just within, directly before the lodge, the 
vehicle paused. 

The lodge door stood ajar; fromits aperture 
streamed light. 

Jemmy laboriously reached earth again and 
presented himself at the coach casement. 

* They've taken the poor creature into Mrs. 
Morris’, ma’am,”’ he said, in explanation. 

Iva rose. 

‘* Where are you going, dear?” 

Bat the girl disregarded her chaperone'’s out- 
stretched hand. 

‘‘ Granny is old and stupid,” she said. ‘I 
am going in. I may be of some use. Perhaps 
the woman is dying. I can't keep atill!” 

“ The impulsive child ! ” thought Mrs. Trend- 
worth. 

Bat she followed her just the same. 

They shivered and drew their far wraps 
more closely around them as through the 
biting air they passed up the path to the 


cottage. 

They entered without knocking. 

“This way,” directed Iva. 

Into the parlour on the left they went. 

The small room was dimly lit by a single 
dip candle, 

On a rep sofa in the corner lay a dark and 
quiet figure. 

Near it stood Lance Carlyn and the colonel. 

Granny Morris, suddenly aroused and still 
fambling with her cap-strings, was jas com- 
ing in. 

“ What is it?"’ she questioned. 

“A poor creature half frozen at your door, 
granny.’’ Lanceexplained. ‘ We are on our 
way home from the ball, Mrs. Trendworth’s 
coachman discovered her.” ' 

‘* Have you brandy?” asked the colonel. 

She nodded. : 

“ Bring it—and be quick, please!” he said. 

He uncorked the flask presented. 

“Lift her head, Carlyn.” 

And when the younger man had done £0, 
he pressed the clenched teeth apart and poured 


& goodly dose down. 


She moved, lifted her hand to her face— 
with an effort sat erect. 

And now they saw she was an old woman, 
for her thick hair was silvery. She was clad 
in a plain stoff dress, black bonnet and shawl. 

When the latter slipped from her shoulders, 
they noticed she was hunchbacked. 

The face below the smoothly-banded hair 
was delicately-featured, dark-skianed, thin 
and worn. Her eyes were covered by big blue 
goggles. The nervous little hands were at- 
tenuated 


~ | (To be continued.) 








Ir is the bounty of nature that we live, 
but of philosophy that we live well; which 
is, in trath, a greater benefit than life itself. 
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THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


THERE was great dismay in the hearts of 
the four conspirators when they realised the 
fact that their master was dangerously ill, 
and that if no measures were adopted for his 
recovery he would have to answer for his 
outrageous actions in another world, whilst 
those who had aided and abetted him would 
be called to account in this. 

Mrs. de Rippington went abont the house 
sighing heavily, and racking her brains to see 
how she could best recoup herself for a prompt 
dismissal, which was sure tc be her fate. 

Daring the absence of Mrs. Seddon she kept 
the key of the store-room, and it struck her 
very forcibly that if she were suddenly turred 
out from this comfortable shelter she would 
be robbed of the food and maintenance which 
she had a right to expect. 

Her conscience, as we have hinted before, 
was’ @ very peculiar one, which never in- 
fluenced her own actions, but only induced 
her to keep a check on the doings of others. 
She wo have trembled with virtuous 
indignation if anyone had accused her of 
stealing, and yet if search had been made in 
her boxes, down at the bottom of most of 
them tea, sugar, and other groceries would 
have been found secreted. 

This she called providing for the future at 
Sir Eric's expense—that future which he had 
endangered by his own strange proceedings. 
She deceived herself with the idea that this 
was simple justice, but if she were found out, 
nothing would have saved her from looking 
and feeling like a thief. ; 

Whistler did nothing to compromise him- 
self, but he had been well paid for his 
services, and it mortified him greatly to think 
they would come to an end with his master. 

If Sir Erio died, hé was determined to 
dicappear, as brazening it out was not likely 
to answer. 

He had lined his purse remarkably well, 
and he would strike out in a new sphere. 
Nobody would be able to say anything worse 
of him than that he had carried ont his 
master’s orders, but a few misguided people 
might be foolish enough to tkink that he 
ought to have thrown up his situation rather 
than obey them. These were inconveniently 
virtuous le, whose prejudices must be 
considered. Therefore, he intended to slip 
off, but still it would be a great disaster to be 
interrupted in the midst of his well-paid 
labours by his master’s inconsiderate decease. 

James and Sarah saw their chances of 
illing, respectively, Markham and Mrs. Sed- 
don’s posts fading from them; and, in fact, 
had more than a faint suspicion that they 
would be asked to leave The Towers at the 
shortest notice, 

It was a gloomy time for them all, and a 
season of anxious suspense. During those two 
long days“Sir Eric gradually grew worse, 
thongh he insisted upon getting up. 

James had to assist Whistler to dress him, 
and when the tedious process was over, he 
dropped down upon the sofa so exhausted 
that they had to give him a stimulant in 
order to revive him. 

The pain in his leg was intense, but he 
would net give in, and his brain seemed half- 
bewildered. 

With a shaky hand he wrote an extra- 
ordinary note to his .ward, telling her to 
choose between instant marriage with himself 
—and starvation | 

Whistler took in the note, and for once felt 
80 ashamed of himself that he dared not meet 
Miss Farquhar's indignant glance. 

Brenda read it through, her pretty lips 
curling with utmost scorn, though her cheeks 
turned a shade whiter. 

She had had very little food the day before, 
and no breakfast that morning—and to be 
Without food was unpleasant, to say the least. 





However, she wrote on a scrap of paper. 
“Starvation would be infinitely preferable!" 
and gave it ‘to the valet, without deigning to 
look at him, 

He carried the fragment back to his master, 
who cried with an oath as he read it,— 

i se 3 shall have it ! By George, I'll master 
er ” 

Then, for fear of being hoodwinked by those 
about him, he sent for Mrs. de Rippington, 
James and Sarah, and made them all, together 
with Whistler, take a solemn oath that no 
food should be given to Miss Farquhar daring 
the remainder of the day. 

The widow thought it her duty to ask what 
his motive was, to which Sir Eric answered 
shortly, “To bring her to a better frame of 
mind!” 

This apparently quieted her conscience, for 
she made no farther demur except by heaving 
@ profound sigh, whilst Sarah broke out with 
an indignant remonstrance, but not till she 
had reached the other side of the door. 

** Don’t be a fool!” eaid James, roughly, 
for he meant to exact heavy psyment for such 
a@ trial tohis conscience, ‘' It’s only foraday, 
and think how many poor beggars go without 
a mouthful from sunrise to sundown!” 

Yes; but a lady ain't accustomed to it, 
and it goes against me, it do,” she replied, 
with a shake of her head ! “ and what cook will 
say, I’m afraid to think |” 

‘* Benson must know nothing about it,” 
said Mrs. de Rippington, hastily. ‘' She must 
prepare the meals as usual, and you must dis- 
pose of them.” 


James grinned with positive enjoyment of | 


the project; but his face expressed the reverse 
of pleasure, when, on going into the kitchen, 
he saw a young woman, reepectably dressed in 
a black-and-white tweed gown, and recognised 
Mary, once Miss Farqubar’s maid. 

“Well, James, you needn't lock as if you 
had seen a ghost,” she said, with a laugh. ‘I 
can’t afford to be idle any longer, so I’ve come 
to ask Miss Farquhar for a character.” 

* Miss Farquhar's—not—here,” he stam- 
mered, his usual audacity forsaking him, 

‘Don’t talk nonsense to me; but just run 
into the drawing-room, and ask her if she’ll be 
good enough to see me,” 

‘** It's no mortal use my going to the draw- 
ing-room, for she ain’t there. She’s been at 
Brighton for the last wecks,’’ he rejoined, 
doggedly. 

* You don't say so!” in a tone of surprise, 
“ Surely Sir Eric didn’t send her off alone?” 

‘‘No; the old Jady took care of her.” 

** Indeed ! I shouldn't have thought it. Per- 
haps you will give me the address ?”’ 

“TI haven't got it, but I can get it for you. 
Where are you hanging ont?” 





** At ‘ The Fox and Grapes,’ but I’m not in 
such a d rate hurry. Mrs. Benson has 
kindly asked me to stay to dinner,” inwardly 
much amused to think how this hospitable 
offer would annoy him. 

Mary had been at Singleton Hall with Lady 
Manville, who had grown very uneasy at 
Brenda’s silence. 

Her conscience rather reproached her for 
her desertion of her post, and when Mary, 
came to tell her of her own and George’s 
abrupt dismissal, and her young mistrese’s 
most unpleasant position, she wrote an indig- 
nant letter to Sir Eric, which, it is needless to 
say, was left unanswered. 

Now, unable to stand the uncertainty any 
longer, at her daughter's advice she sent Mary 
to reconnoitre. | 

The faithful maid was only too willing todo 
all she could, ard when she met Mrs. Wynd- | 
ham at the village inn, and heard that her 
mistress was absolutely a prisoner in her own 
home, her heart nearly burst with indignation. 

She wanted to go straight off to the police, | 
but Mrs. Wyndham was anxious to avoid a 
scandal, if possible, and also terribly afraid | 
that the Baronet might be driven to still worse 
extremes by such a desperate measure. 

“Sir Eric won’t stick at nothing,” said 
Mary, her eyes blazing, ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder 


if the poor young lady didn't get enough to 
eat. Did you notice if she was thin, mum?” 

“The light was so bad, and I only had a 
minute, but I fancied that she looked ill,” 

‘“* Depend upon it he’s starving her, and that 
Sarah won't care a straw. I muat take her 
something, or it will tnrn my brain to think of 
her,” the tears pouring down her cheeks. 

“That you shall, my good girl,” said Mra, 
Wyndham, heartily, “Ill get onr landlady to 
have some patds made. Your only chance will 
be to throw them in at her window,” 

“I'll manage it somehow,” caid Mary, 
resolutely. 

When she first reached The Towers ehe had 
a black bag on her arm, which she hid in a 
holly bnsh before going into the house, 

Before dinner, she noticed that the eook 
retired into the scullery for some time; and 
peeping through a crack in the door, which 
Mrs. Benson had left ajar, she caw two 
luncheon trays being prepared, for which 
James and Sarah seemed to be waiting. 

She naturally came to the conclusicn that 
she had done Sir Eric injastics, but her views 
changed when, afew minutes later, she caught 
sight of James and Sarah in the act of demol- 
ishing a plate of chicken mayounaiso, whilst a 
dish of stewed plums, covered with cream, 
stood close by ready to be devoured. 

‘Qh, the fiends!” she thought, clenching 
her fist in a burning rage, 

She would have liked to denounce them on 
the spot, but Mrs. Wyndham hid specially 
injoined her to seem as if she noticed nothing, 
80 she went back to her own cinner in too 
fierce & rage to have mach appetite. 

Neither the housemyid nor the footman 
could look her in the face; but Mr, Whistler, 
who presided at the head of the tabie, thoaght 
it well to be very civil, and promised to do his 
best with his master about a character for 
her, in the absence of Miss Farquhar. 

He was exceedingly anxious to get her cfi 
the premises, and mentally anathematized the 
cook for asking her to stay. 

Just as he was going away, having ecram- 
bled over his dinner in great haste, he looked 
out of the window, and remarked that it was 
going to be a wet afternoon. 

Mary took the hint, and said she must soon 
be starting homewards. She tied her bonnet 
strings in an elaborate bow, and fambled with 
the hooks of her mantle, till the other cer- 
vants had left the kitchon, and she was alone 
with Mrs. Benson. Then she bade her good 
bye, and added carelessly,— 

“I suppose I might gather some of the 
white roses, if there are any left. I shonld 
like to have a bunch for the sake of old 
times.” 

“Take as many as you like, There's 
nobedy to care for them now. I’m sure I’m 
thankfal to have had such a nice chat. This 
is the dullest house I ever was in.” 

“It used to be the merriest in the county.” 

**Bat the master’s illness has changed 
everything, you see,” said the cook, hastily. 
“Good-bye to you, and a plessant walk. 
There'll be no rain to speak of.” 

It is very difficult to dawdle when you are 
in a violent hurry, and so Mary found it, as, 
with her bag on her arm, she strolled leisurely 
through the gardens, as if with no especial 
object in view. There was a great change in 
their aspect since she had last s:en them, 
when such a thing as a weedin cue of the 
ornamental beds was never to be discovered. 
Now, in spite of her preoccupation, she noticed 
an impudent bit of chickweed next door to a 
fine geranium, and actually one or two pieces 
of groundsel amongst the calceolarias ! 

Then she turned the corner of the house, 
and her heart beat fast as she looked up at 
her young mistreas’s window. It was broad 
daylight, when she could be scen from one end 


' of the terrace to the other, so that she had to 


be as quick as possible in case of being dis- 
turbed. She opened her bag, and without 
waiting for any sign of Miss Farquhar’s pre- 
sence, threw the pites up, one after the other, 
as fast as she could, They were mace of 
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delicate pastry filled with minced veal, Some 
went short of the mark and tumbled in frag- 
ments on the gravel, others dropped inside 
ths room, where no doubt they made the same 
disreputable mess on the carpet, 

Presently a weary, white face appeared, 
and Mary could scarcely keep back the loving 
ery which sprang to her lipsas she saw her 
beloved mistress above her head, but quite out 
of reach. To Brenda the sight of her maid’s 
honest face was like the first glimpse of water 


n a desert. She leant out with extended | 


arms; bat remembering that every word 
would be heard, made signs to her to go to 
the other window round the corner. 


Mary stooped to pick up the crumbs off , 
the gravel, but finding that they would take | 
too long, was obliged to leave them where ; 
they were, to tell their tale to the first comer. ; 


Taen she hurried back to the window of the 
bedroom. 

‘* Keep up your heart, ma'am,” she almost 
whiepered, whilst tears of infinite pity ran 


down her cheeks. ‘‘ You shali besaved, andall , 


these ragoals punished to-night, or to-mor- 
row." 


Weaknegs, 
‘* Now don't—don’t give up, there’s a dear. 


Tacy'll all be here soon, and him who has , 


broaght you to this shall shrink in his 
shoes. Mrs. Wyndham and me is close by— 
on purpose——”’ 


* Hush |"? whispered Brenda, not a moment | 


too son, as James Smith came across the 
lawo with a pair of garden-scissors in his 
hand, 

‘ Hulloa, who's there ? You've no basiness 
bere, mum; so I must trouble you to walk 
“« Thike your impudence |’ exclaimed Mary, 
wrathfally, glad to vent her indiguation on 
comebody at last. ‘I've been given permis- 


sion to pick these roses, and these roses I am } 


going to pick, whether you like it or not ;”’ 
and she gathered a few faded blossoms which 
grew against the wall. 


* They are all dead; but look sharp. I can’t | 


7 here all day!’’ sulkily 

“I can do without you; so don’t trouble 
yourself!” with affected politeness. 

‘‘ [t's ag much as my place is worth to leta 
etrauyer into these here grounds.” 
‘' Good gracious | boy, I'm no stranger. I'm 
iss Farquhar’s maid that was, and I wanted 
bsave a chat with old friends.” 
‘* Well, the old friends ain't out here!” 


f 


nt 
to 


oN o; but the roses are. One would think 
1 had a madhouse here to see how it's 
uvsdpd!"’ andshe walked off without daring 


. 


to givo another glance at the window. 


OHAPTER 


Txar was & terrible day for the people at 
Ths Lowers, for Sir Eric grew rapidly worse. 
Whistler did not dare to leave him except for 
those few minutes which he spared for his 
divaer, and then Mrs. de Rippington was lefi 
ou guard. a 

He gave the most contradictory orders, and 
broke out into the most violent bursts of 
passion at the merest trifle. 


He sent for bis ward to come to him, longing | 
to pour out some of the bitterness of his heart | 


on her poor young head. But she resolutely 
refaaed to go near him, and though he told his 
servants to bring her to him they could.do no 
more but deliver the message, as they would 
have had to use physical force to prevail, and 
they did not dare to touch her. 

The ————e grew more and more 
aveasy as theday went on, for they could see 
that such a state of things could not last mach 
jonger. 

The day of reckoning was at hand, and they 
bad not received the large sums with which 
their master had bribed them to their shame- 
fal obedience. 








“Oh, Mary! I think I shall die soon, and , 
I chan't be sorry,” in @ voice husky with | 











Mrs. de. Rippington threw out.a hint-about 


the miseries of a poverty-stricken existence ; [made 


but Sir Erio, in answer, only growled out 
something more insulting than usual. 

Whistler hoped that his services would be 
remembered, as-he threw into the. fire a letter 
directed to Miss Farqahar, in MissAllingham's 
handwriting. 

‘* Remembered—yes?” with a mooking 
smile. “ You are a lucky dog, for if. I forget 
you, somebody else will be sure to _pay you for 

m. ” 


“I don’t want to be remembered by anyone 
but my own master.” 

“Oh, Miss Farquhar will remember you— 
never fear. 
and abetting a conspiracy.” 

‘“* You are the last person to 1emind me of 
that, sir!” 

‘“AmI?” leaning his chin on. his hand. 
“ Does she look ill, Whistler? Can she get 
across the room without stumbling? Any siga 
of giving in ?”’ 

‘* Miss Farquhar’s face is as white as my 
collar, but she has a wonderfal epirit. It's my 
belief she'll die rather than give in. I wouldn’t 
go on with it any longer if I was you, sir?” 

Sic Eric burst out into a storm of oaths and 


curses which did not ruffia his valet's com- |: 


posure in the least, only he watched his 
master with an anxious eye, fearing lest he 


; were really going mad. 


Theze fears increased as the dusk deepened, 
and the Baronet lay on the sofa’ glaring intoa 
dark corner, and mattering to himself. 

Sarah was afraid to go near him,;and James 
decidedly preferred the other side of the door, 


| but Whistler positively refuced to be left 


alone with him, so Mes. de Rippington was 
forced to keep him company in the unpleasant 


| watch. Disugreeable as that was, she pre- 


ferred it to going iato the next room, and 
meeting the grave, raproachfal.eyes of the girl 
whom she had helped to ill-treat. 

As soon as it was growing dark, Sir Eric 

had the room lighted up by numerous lamps 
and candles, bat they could see that his dark 
mood was coming, on him, - 
It was terrible to watch him with the agony 
of fear growing on him, as he shivered from 
head to foot, and shook the heavy sofa which 
supported him, his handsome face already 
haggard with pain, now still more ghastly 
with a new terror. 

“He's mad! he’s mad!” murmared the 
widow, as she clasped her fingers tightly 
together to control an impulse which was 


growing stronger every moment to run ont of |i 


the:room. 

She was a woman with,a curious mind, and 
as she listened to the Baronet’s fierce curses 
hurled at an invisible “ thing,” it seemed to 
her as if she could see into the darkest depths 
of his heart ; it was as if all the evil.of his 
nature were laid bare before her. She could 
see the secret sin lying at the bottom, with all 
the other sins which had grown out of it -the 
selfishness, the recklessness, the faithlessness, 
the contempt of honour, the crue! disregard of 
others’ pain, the fierce, wild jealousy—cling- 
ing like fungi to a. rotten stem. She could see 
the conscience, Jong dormant, waking up to 
sudden vitality to be the torture:and the tor- 
ment of its master;.and her owm conscience 
was stung into life at the same time, and she 
saw her own mean, cringing, shuffling: sort of 
existence in its ae light. i oe . 

“I can't stay here!" she pays 
believe the, devil’s let leose ! ’’ * 

“You can’t leave me," said Whistler, 
hoarsely, ‘devil or no devil! I wouldn't 


| answer for the consequences. Look at him 


now!’ . 
Ashe spoke, the unhappy man tried to rise, 


bat failed, and clutched the back of the sofa | teet 


in impotent fear. 

** You've come too soon! you've come too 
soon!" hecried. ‘I'm not ready yet! Oh! 
curse you, you fiend! Let me alone! I'll 
give it him back, I tell you! Will thatsatisfy 


you? Till give it him back!—when I’m 
| dead” 


You can, be indicted for aiding | 


j stood still, and looked at the slight young 





There was a loud knocking outegide, which 
Mts; de Rippinton start from her 
‘seat. 


“It’s Miss Farquhar!” she cried, in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘ £ believe she’s gone off her 
‘head! ” and she rushed from the room, calling 
‘to Sarah and James to come and help.” 
| Baral was close by, but the footman 
jast m his way across the hall to the 
‘front door. Mrs. de Rippington’s ory dis. 
‘tracted his attention, and, thinkingsomething 
‘serious had hap , he sprang up the stairs. 
“‘Ie’s Miss Farquhar ! ‘Miss Farquhar |” 
‘T don't know what's happening, 
PeWwith sbeking fingers. ie put'the key i 
i sie pu ; nto 
the lock, and opeaed the door. 

Brendw the: sit ae? the ae, her 
head prop ‘pretty blae curtain, 
her long lashes ing on the deathly white. 
ness of her cheeks. looked so still, and 
s0 motionless, that a pang of fear shot 
through the widow'a heart. Her utter quiet- 
ness stood out in vivid contrast with her 
guardian's restlessness, and struck Mrs. de 
Rippi as unnatural and ominous. Sae 


‘figure with startled eyes. 

“What do you want?” asked Brenda, 
wearily. ‘Have you'come to mock me?” 

“J—I thought you wanted something,” 
etammered the witow in her surprise. 

“T want many things—but you won't bring 
them, so I only ask to be lefealone! " 

“ I've no wish to stay. There’s that knock. 
ing again! Bless me, it’s the front’ door,” 
hurrying out of the room as quickly as she 
came in. 

Brenda leant her head wearily against the 
‘curtain, feeting’as' if she had come to the end 
of her tndurance. 

It was: cheering to know at last’ that her 
friends had not forgotten her; but' it seemed 
to her as if the knowledge had come too late. 
She would be ont of all her misery if she 
died, and death she thought) was" hovering 
over her with his sable wings. And yet a 
strange instinct kept her from asking ‘for it. 
Cyril was gone before; why did she hesitate 
to follow? There could be nothing’ to keep 
her on earth—nothing, absolutely nothing ! 

Meanwhile, Mrs.-de Rip 0 stood out- 
side the door with the key in her hand’ watch- 
ing James—stricken dumb with astonishment. 

The front door, which had been so carefally 
barred and bolted, was thrown wide o 


hind them were: two other le, 
maid and’ 9 valet, who eee Uenghngr thaws 


selves aboat:some luggage. 
Hed mad? What was 


eager steps. 
on the handle of Miss Farquhar’ 
heshook as if he would shake itdown when 
he found that it was locked, Then he turned 
his stern blue eyes upom the key in the 
widow's hand, and said; imperiously,— 

“Oo pen 
you or axyone else to lock it?” 

“Ths young lady's away from home—the 
room's empty,” she gaid;. hurriedly, though 

by his air of 
authority. : 
ae that door!" his eyes blazing, his 
set. 


Mrs. de Rippington knew instinctively that 
it would be.no use to resist; and: she handed 
him the key which she had’ kept so long. 

His hand shook with eagerness, but the key 
turned easily, and opening the door he went 
imand o it behind him. 

Bren, my poor darling, where'are you? 








ing 
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be said, hoarsely, looking round the dusky 








room with eager eyes, he scarcely 
knew what. 

At the sound of hi@weige there waz a move- 
ment by the windows Brenda staggered to 
her feet, and. put ber hand to her forehead, 
helt. thiols was é 

“Cyril! Cyritf” she , breathlessly, 
and the next: -was.clapsed in his 
arma, and felt : te kisses on her 
lips. Yee; he. phad mourned.as dead 
ve 4 though not the 
5 

eer: in-one-long, rap 
+urons embrace,, ‘were never to. part 
in, amd ‘the. bonsie brown hair 
loving, 
words of love over:her heads Then he. drew 
hart scanmed her faes with, 

“6 ” ‘be: said, 

snd hisiface grew-stemm. ‘‘ Eric shail iagawer 


: -at\that moment to; 

“T alme@st: hope hivis,-andthen his. face!’ 
cha “ Yuu thonght:; 
I was Geads. you sorry?” 

“ Don’totatk: 66.10?” the tears rushing to 
her eyeae 

‘Bat new eome. back, my darling. 
Will you better for worse?” 


A 

6 ; 2 1” she gasped. ‘“ Have 
you: fongpttensMlanae Allinghor ?” 

“I’ve not forgotten her,” with a happy 
laugh. ‘“ She’siemesof the best friends I ever 
had; but she Hae*been engaged for years to 
Trayers of the Blues, and she can’t marry 
two men at once. Who put that into your 
head?” 

‘* You said so yourself.” 

‘ That I swear I didn’t.” 

“ And Eric said so too.” 

‘The scoundrel! Ob, Bren, the agony I 
suffered, when not a line nora word came 
from you, and I was so beastly weak I 
couldn’t get to you,”’ holding her close to his 
heart. ‘I feel-as if I could never let you go 
again. Say that you love me, and I'll marry 
you at once,” 

There was no need for words. She looked 
up at him with cone swift glance. of over- 
mastering-love, and then her head sank on his 
breast. 

He bent over her, his lips pressed against 
her soft curls, his, heart too full of happiness 
for speech, as he gathered her closer in his 
arms, longing. to shelter her there for ever. 
She was w through fasting and anxiety, 
and this sudden flood of joy seemed to 
bewilder her brain. Her knees knocked 
together, her lashes drooped on her white 
cheeks ; and Cyril, leading her to the sofa, laid 
her gently to rest on the cushions. 

Kneeling down by her, he saw in the dim 
light how wan and wasted the lovely face 
was, and his whole heart went out to her on 
& wave of tenderness and pity ! 

There was a knock at. the door, and in 
walked Lady Myson Fullerton, followed by 
Mary, who with 3.in her eyes and smiles 
on her.lips, had quietly resumed her former 
duties, and was bearing a pair of tall candle- 
sticks inher shaky hands. 

“Tconld not.wait for you to call me, for I 
was sure you had forgotten me!” said Lady 
Bo) his, with a. smile.. ‘Where is my. poor 
0 i 

“Here,” said Cyril, hastily standing up. 
“I’m afraid it has been too much for her!’ 

“Poor child! what she must have been 
through |" : in an awe- 
struck voice, as the tender kiss for which 
Brenda, had so long waited in vain was im- 
printed on her unconscious forehead. 

* Ob, «my dear mistress!" cried Mary, 
depositing the candlesticks hastily on the first 
Beco S urniture she came to, and flying to 

© sofa, 


‘| Mrs, pe. Raernveron Cashed «inte. 
ao | of the moment. oe 

| “ Tt’. adap withiug! she cried. “They've! 
3 jae = yam 4 please nee eapaa aad, 





‘I must come in, begging your pardon, but 
I can’t wait no 1” and a Seddon, 
lamp as everj: open the door, and 
ech soe ae insvanien ‘oop done 
my poor young lady,’ ver have 
to you?” bu ig into.tears as she caught 
sight of the white face which had 
haunted her dreams. “I’ve.had thata many 
nightmares about you that I couldn’t reat, 
and Markham’s jast the same! ”’ 

Stowly Brenda opened her. eyes, and sawall 
these kind faces:around her. Was ita dream? 
No. Mary waski Jher hand, Mre. Seddon 
was dropping tears. down her strings, and 
Cyril waa smiling fondly, with tenderest love 
in his eyes. 


S omeeeneanitl 


| —-s OHAPTER LL, AND» LAST, 
the Bine- 
fright 


“That's he, d onit. Heflewat Misa. 
Farquhar’s. doar as,if*he would break it 





down.” 


Whistler gaye. a burried: glanes at his 


master. 
Sir Hric, pstfestly umconseions of every- 
thingy - him, was, 


‘ghastly, without one toneh 

of colour in it, for even: the lips. were white; 

— the sweat stood in large drops on his fore- 
ead. 

“TI don't see’ how I can leave him!” 
whispered the valet, for even his cold heart 
was touched with compassion. 

“Do ag you like!’ witha flash of contempt. 
‘‘T’m off. I don’t see that there’s any good to 
be got out of a madman!" 

Whistler was revolted by the woman's gross 
selfishness, but he had not the moral courage 
to stay there by himself, so the two slunk off 
together, and heartlessly left their master to 
his fate. 

Sir Eric waz alone with the spectre ! 

As he woke to the fact that he was absolutely 
deserted, an icy chill came over him. 
Hig money could buy him faithful service so 
long a3 all went well with him ; but when the 
hour of need came they all forsook him. 

Rats run away from a falling house; but 
why should these people desert him? If they 
had ‘stuck by him he could have paid them 
right royally on the morrow. But there would 
be no mofrow now. He was alone with the 
fiend; and the fiend had come to take posses- 
sion of him for the last time. There was ho 
one to help him—no one to save him! 

‘‘Brenda! Brenda!'’ he cried, hoarsely, 
‘*come to me! for Heaven’s sake come !” 

Bat as soon as the words were spoken it 
flashed across him that he had locked her in, 
and she.could not. get to see him, even if she 
would. 

Despair. struck to the very marrow of his 
bones, His teeth. chattered, his lips. worked 
convulsively. 

The. menacing. figure of his grandfather, 
with the lean, haggard face, and the cavernous 
eyes, seemed to his excited imagination to 
come nearer and nearer, till it reached theend 
of the sofa. 

He dragged up his right.leg, and clasped his 
arms round the knee, but he could not bend 
the other; that had to remain stretched out, 
with its foot in close proximity to that awful 
presence, 

“«T've come to fetch you,” the figure seemed 
to say. .‘‘ I’ve come to drag you down to the 
depths—yonur time is up.” 

**Oh, God have mercy !"’ cried the unhappy 





a 


' ios, grit 
pe a about:to. start from. he ae have 
lips moved, butethe eda. that 
he mutteredeanld scarcely be canght, for he 





a 


man, in a wild prayer to the Heaven he had 
mocked and defied. ‘I'll give it back. Only 
give me time—time. I'm not ready yet!” 

“Your time has come!” and one thin, arm 
seemed stretched to seize him, 

He'could not go. In one wild flash there 
came across him the remembramee of his 
awfal sins, and he dared not face his God. He 
cowered back as far as he could reach, and 
then, with one loud gasping cry of utter agony, 
rolled over like a log, and fell face down 8 
on the floor. 

Cyril, followed by Ovlonel Westbrook, 

dashed into the room, and stood for one 
instant in awe.struck’silence, dazzled by the 
brilliant lights, and seeing;nothing. 
a oe moment.Oy erennebt sight of:the 
ong dar upon).the carpet, and sprang 
towards it. gentle hands he litbed the 
heavy head, andlooked. down on the 


handsome 
faee, sor worn and haggard: in. the. f 
; in. the.prime. o 


, with a sudden. burst.of pity, which 
40 emother the angsr-in his heart. 
, had. beem. boys together, and he 
thought of those happy years long ago, even 
whilst he looked up. into. the Co! 8 grave 
ogg saw & confirmation of hia worst 

Byverythiag waa. done that could. be.done. 
Dr. Whitehead was sent for at.once, accele- 
brated surgeon cams. down.from Londen, bat 
itwwasalltoo late; neithar tender nursing. nor 

:skill could save him now. 


, leg. which had: been. negleoted» on 
account of bi3-evil plots reve itself om. its 
owner. The inflammation, might easily 


been subdued if taken in time, spread 
upwards. to mors. vital parts, aud his days 
were numbered. 

It. was touching to. see the change which 
came.over the Baronet in those last days. His 
brain grew clearer towurds the end, and the 
horror of hia spectral visions had worked so 
deeply on his mind that he was roused at 
last to trus repentance for his crimes. 

The Rev, Walter Willoughby, the rector of 
the parish, who had rarely been invited inside 
the doors of The Towers, was now a most 
welcome visitor; and ia the consolations of 
the church Sir Erio’s wild heart found peace 
—‘‘the peace that passeth understanding.” 

The title and estate at his death, which 
occurred soon afterwards, passed into the 
hands of Cyril Farquhar, but there were 
numerous legacies to all who had been kind to 


him. , 

Brenda had a considerable sam ; Miss More- 
land was enabled to live in comfort for the 
rest of her life ; and Flossie Whitehead, to the 
surprise of her father, had a diamond ring, 
and a legacy of five hundred a-year. 

Most people thought this a delicate way of 
showing his appreciation of tfe doctor’s devo- 
tion during his!ast illness; but Flossie guessed 
the true motive, and nearly cried her eyes out 
over the dead man’s unexpected kindness. She 
had kept away from him all these months, 

When invited to The Towers she had quite 
approved of her father’s refusal to let-her go; 
but her poor little heart hungered, neverthe- 
less, for a sight of the face which had seemed 
to her the handsomest in the world, and when 
she heard she would never see it again she 
felt as if the sunshine of life had gone. 

Brenda became Lady Farquhar, and the 
proud possessor of the family diamonds which 
had once graced the charming person of Lillian 
Wyndham, She made one of the sweetest 
brides that was ever seen, and Maude Alling- 
bam counted. it a privilege to be her brides- 
maid. 

Sir Cyril and Lady Farquhar felt as 
it they had nothing left to wish for, as he bent 
bis sunny head in Wilmington church, and 
called her for the first time by the sacred 
name of wife. Lady Sophia and her second 
husband, Mr. Fallerton, were both present at 
the wedding; eo that Brenda no longer felt 
like a lonely stray, and the former had no 
doubts about her daughter's happiness, when 
she looked at the frank, good-looking face of 
her son-in-law. She said that if he had only 
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[KNEELING DOWN BY HEB, CYRIL SAW HOW WAN AND WASTED THE LOVELY FACE WAS !] 


come over to Vienna to ask for her daughter's 
hand in person, she could never have had the 
heart to refuse her consent, even if he had 
been the pauper which his cousin repreeented 
him to be. 

She was amazed to think how easily ahe 
bad been taken in by Sir Eric, and led to 
believe that her daughter would have the 
happiest home in Blankshire under his tender 
care. ° 

Now she was ready to make any amends for 
her past neglect, and both she and her hus- 
band made Sir Cyril promise to bring his 
bride to Vienna before they settled down once 
more at The Towers, in order that she might 
make acquaintange with her half- brothers and 
sisters, 

Sir Peter’s picture was done up by an artist, 
and subsequently replaced in its old position 
over the mantelpiece in the study. The 
melancholy story connected with his death 
never transpired, and no one but Cyril, Brenda, 
and Mr. Willoughby knew that he had died 
by his own grandson’s hand. 

Paul Desborough had been nearly mad to 
think that Brenda Farquhar was in danger, 
and he was unable to stir a finger to help her. 
It was his entreaties, as well as Cyril's, that 
made Mrs. Wyndham attempt to return to 
The Towers. And when she failed, it was 
not oply compassion, but the thought of his 
white, eager face that goaded her on to make 
a further effort. 

When she returned to Brussels and told 
him of her courageous expedition in the dark- 
ness of night she gained her reward in his 
fervent gratitude. 

Patiently and devotedly she nursed him 
through his long illness, and grudged no 
trouble if it were for his good, till he 
wondered, as he lay there day after day, if 
she really could be the same woman whom he 
had considered the most selfish as well as the 
most frivolous of her sex. 

His recovery had been much impeded by: 





the anxiety cf his mind, but the day came at 
last when he was pronounced well enough to 
leave the hospital. 

He had thought over many things as he lay 
on his sick-bed, and came to the conclusion 
that he had often made rash and harsh 
decisions without well examining facts. This 
had induced him to question Lillian closely 
as to her life since they parted, 

She admitted frankly that she had carried 
flirtation to its farthest limits, but that she 
had never ceased to remember that she was 
bound by the vows that she made at that 
foreign embassy, although they were not 
legally binding. 

The first time she ever disowned them was 
when she consented to marry Sir Eric Farqu- 
har, but her instinct had always told her 
that it was wrong, and she had only been 
too thankful to break it off. 

‘‘Now,” she said, sadly, ‘I will go away, 
and never trouble you again. Only when you 
are in sorrow or sickness let me know, and I 
will come back to you at once.” 

‘Good-bye, Lillian!” he answered, gravely. 
“You've been too good to me, and I wasn't 
worth it.” Then he stooped, and kissed her 
small, white hands—and so they parted. 

Poor Lillian! She felt as if she had no 
object left in her life when she turned her 
back on Brussels, and started for Paris. 
There was nothiog to call her to Paris; but 
she might as well go there as anywhere else, 
so che engaged a charming entresol, and pre- 
tended she was happy as a lark. But the 
days seemed so empty and the nights so long 
as she lay awake, and thought how different 
her life might have been if she had been a 
trver and more unselfish woman. 

Meanwhile, Paul Desborough went here, 
there, and every where, like the wandering Jew, 
trying to master his love for Brenda Farqu- 
har. He was determined to conquer it, for 
he had made up his mind that he was bound 





in honour to marry the woman who had once 
thought herself his wife. 

It was a hard fight, but he conquered at 
last, and one dismally wet day drove up ina 
dashing coupé to No. —, Rue St. Honore. 

Lillian had been struggling against the 
dulness of the day, playing on the piano or 
taking up a book, but the piano or the player 
was out of tune, and the story failed to excite 
her interest. The door opened, and someone 
came quickly across the polished floor in the 
gathering dusk. 

Her heart beat fast as she started to her 
feet, shaking like a leaf, and she could not 
have moved a step to save her life. 

“I've come to ask you,” he said, softly, as 
he held out his hands, ‘‘if you can make up 
your mind to try me again?” 

No answer. 

* Don’t say ‘ Yes,’ if you can't love me.” 

“ Paul 1 ” 

That was all, but the little sob that accom- 
panied the name said more than a chapter of 
words, and the next moment she was folded 
in Desborough’s arms, and his fervent hisses 
were imprinted on her happy lips. 

There was a grand ball about two months 
later given at The Towers, and Brenda 
Farquhar and Lillian Desborough were the 
two rival beauties. Mande Allingham was 

+, with Major Travers of the Blues, as 
constant attendant; and Mary, the faith- 
ful maid, was as happy as a queen, for George 
bad come back to his old place as his 
master’s groom, and squire to his mistress’s 
maid ! 
[THE END.] 


Haprrnzss is like manna. It is to be gathered 
in grains and enjoyed every day; it will not 
keep ; it cannot be accumulated ; nor need we 
go out of ourselves or into remote places to 
gather it, since it is rained down from heaven 
at our very doors, or rather within them, 
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NOVELETTE—concluded.} 
THE SECRET OF THE 
GABLE END. 


—0:— 


OHAPTER 1V.—(continued.) 


Even Mrs. Grath, who, being a privileged 
servant, was taken into her master’s con- 
fidence, told him she was glad to hear it; but 
when she in turn confided it to old Thomas, 
he raised his ayebrows in astonishment, rattled 
his bones in every joint, and said if he were 
Mr, Girenstein he’d make a clean breast of 
it beforehand. 

“I think you are right, Thomas,” the other 
said, when, later on, he had knocked at the 
library-door, where Hugh was, and, on being 
told to enter, did so, entering also on the sub- 
ject at once that was uppermost in his mind, 
being so anxious, as he told his master, to save 
him the misery it might cause in the future. 

.‘‘ And poor Miss Evie, so innocent of all, 
sir,” he argued, “* and to my idea its her, Mr. 
Hugh, who'd have to suffer most.” 

But Hugh did not answer ; he was thinking 
what he could say to Lady Aubrey, to Lionel, 
and even to Evie herself. How could he tell 
her of that dreadful barrier which stood be- 
tween her and love ? 

“I think you are right, Thomas ! "’ he re- 
peated, ag old servant stiil pressed the 
Point; “ but you must give me time to turn it 
all over in my mind before I act.” 

“ To turn it over in my mind,” he repeated 
again, as if it were not always before my eyes, 
and he laughed, bitterly, “ Oh, Heaven! will 
it ever be erased from my memory ?”’ 

He seemed to have forgotten Thomas's 
presence—forgotten all in that moment of his 
eteat ony but the skeleton, which seemed 
to meet at every turn, the secret of his 
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[EVELYNE’S WEARY BEART WAS AT REST AT LasT!] 


life, which had made him an old man in the 
prime of his age. 

Bat he could not forget, even when his de- 
spair was greatest, how he had once loved— 
loved even now the remembrance of what had 


And then he thought cf his innocent Evie, 
whom, in the first madness of his grief, he 
had determined to hate, bnt now he pitied, if 
he did not actually love her, and rather would 
he follow her to the grave than that she should 
know one-tenth of the misery which had been 


his. 

He lifted his head then. 

‘You can go now, Thomas,” he said; 
“but, remember, only from my lips is Miss 
Eva to know anything. Wait a moment, 
though, it must be near twelve, and this is 
Christmas Eve, is it not?” 

‘Yes, sir,” the old man replied, with a 
shudder, “but we wants nothing to drink, 
Mr. Girenstein,” for he had given him the keys 
of the wine-cellar, and then the chimes fell 
on their ears, and Hugh's face became hidden 
in his hands, 

“You are going to bed, sir, ain't you?” 
Thomas asked, for his master raised his head 
then, and he saw how fearfully pale he had 


e. 

“T have a little writing todo,” he answered, 
‘‘after which I shall go to rest.” 

Bat still the old man remained, and, not- 
withstanding Hugh's commands that he 
should leave the room, an irresitible force 
appeared to hold him to the spot. 

“You have been a faithful servant to my 
father, Thomas, a friend, almost a second 
father to me. Should anything happen to me, 
and we never know, life is so uncertain,” and 
he laughed a hard, unnatural laugh, ‘‘ promise 
to take care of her unto the 1 You shall 
be well repaid.” 

‘Don’t talk like that, Mr, Hugh, Me an 
old man on the verge of the grave, and you 
still young!” 








“And you won't promise?” Hugh added, 
otherwise tuking no heed of what he said. 

“If it should please the Almighty to take 
you before me, sir, yes; though Heaven 
forbid it should be so. Good.night, sir.” 

For one moment their hands met, for Hugh 
had held his out to the faithfal servitor, and 
then the door closed between them, the sound 
of the distant bells alone entering within. 

Bat it was long after that that Hagh Giren- 
stein yet remained. He had drawn his chair to 
the table, now strewn with materials for 
writing, Christmas Day as it dawned still 
discovering him pen in hand, whilst he 
covered sheet after sheet with manuscript. 

And there in the broad morning light they 
found him too, his sightless eyes open in 
death, whilst his fingers still retained in their 
cold grasp the pen with which he had 
written for the last time his own name! 
His own name! to that he could not bring 
his lips to unfold, and the bells of the little 
church where he had so often prayed bursting 
forth, in joyous peals, the birth of the Mes- 
siah | 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was poor old Thomas who was the first 
to enter, and then it all came back to him— 
that strange longing not to leave his poor dead 
master when he held his hand for the last 
time. 

But, though terrified as he was when he first 
came on him—that fixed stare in his lifeless 
eyes—he did not scream, but sent one of the 
stable lads direct to Mr. Manlop with a mes- 
sage he was required at the Hall at once, Mr. 
Girenstein was very ill; and then he told Mrs. 
Grath how matters were. 

And when that gentleman came they took 
him to the library, and there the painfal trath 
looked him in the face. 

‘‘ He had complained of his heart for some 
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time since, doctor,” Thomas said, casting an 
appealing look on the other. 

And so Dr. Manlop, who had attended the 
family at Crome Hall for over thirty years, 
gave a certificate to the effect that he had been 
attending Hagh Girenstein for some time for 
that disease, which had terminated ‘fatally ; 
and: the existence of a small blue phiilthat 
had fallen to the floor by thedesd man’s side 
was known to none but those two—Thomas 
and Mrs, Grath. 

The pages to which) ia his:last moments, 
almost in his déath agonyy 


after Hinging: 
appended his signatare, he had coahaeraal 


directed to Lady Aubrey, were takemoase of” 
by the doctor. 

‘“‘T will seo that her-ladys ?” he: 
told Thomas, and.thendhe rem visi. 


She had not andcit was 
éhat he shoal dead tier amen to. her: 





the tears streamed down her cheeks when he 
told her that Lady Audley had sent him to 
“Sueoae inabe tev darling ! " he aaid 
es ittle love, m i * he . 
“it is dreadfal for you. itis is only for the 
day; you are better there'tham:here. I am 
= doctor, you will agree» torthat, won't 
ou v 
: ‘* Yes, Iam sure she could not be in better 
hands than Lady Aubrey’s; bat, in the: firet 
instance, I must insist on breakfast. The 
child has not touchediw, morsel as-yet.” 


And: Mrs. Grath endorsed what Dr. Manlop. 
oY 
Bivie 


-there's avdear !"’ shacsaid, when} 
cottiidunot 


that he did not, farther than to tell her of the 
packet the dead man had addressed to herself, 

“ Poor Hugh !” she said, the tears starting 
to her eyes, ‘‘ we were such old friends,” the 
superscription, written by his hand, now cold 
in death, bringingy hime se: vividly to her 


could. get. ee 





Is waa'thetfitst time shehad seen:Dr: Mans | pat? 
je colourtflew 


lop ee oe eae 
to her’ face: with surprise-his 
occasioned: Bittihe: a 


coming’ 
then he holding:oat ‘his hand. 

“ You douttirenrensbernaep Miss Girenstein? 
You were'sot when'Tisaw: you last, not 
much higher’ than that!’* raising his hand 
about three‘feet from thewearpet. 

“I think I remember you,” placing her tiny 
pink palm within his. ‘You are Dr. Manlop, 
are you not? The nasty medicine I had to 
take at your orders made a deep impression on 
my memory,” and she laughed ; and then she 
asked: ‘Does papa know you are here, 
doctor ?"’ 

For a moment he was unable to answer her; 
but, seeing that his silence was already 
noticed,— 

“Your fatber was not well, and it was to 
gee him that Iam here," he said. 

‘“‘ Poor, dear papa. I thought he looked ill 
last night ; but it is nothing serious, isit?” 

Her tore had become so anxious, for she 
coukd not fail to see that her companion was 
striving to hide something from her; when 
advancing she laid her hand upon his arm, 
locking wp to his face the while. 

‘* There® is something behind, doctor, and 
you will not'tell me. Is he so very ill?” 

** Miss Girenstein, little Evie, as I used to 
call you,” he said, as he looked down pitying)y 
into -her tearful eyes, “ your father is dead! ”’ 

The words came slowly from him, he alf 
the time letting his hand to over her 
— hair, even as that father might have 

one. 

** Dead |” she-repeated, and then her grief 
found vent in heavy, bitter sobs. 

He led her’ to the sofa, she unresistingly 
lettingbim place her that her head might 


r ammoement ; 





rest on the velvet cushion, and there he} 


watched her as she wailed and sobbed in her 
terrible sorrow. 

She became calmer after awhile; and then 
he told her, in answer to her questions, how 
it was Thomas had found him in the morn. 
ing light, stfll-and cold by the table where he 
had been writing. 

ae I to leave him to die alone; she 
said. 

‘* My dear child, how could: I, you, anyone, 
have thought he’ was so near his'end? Bat 
here is Lady Aubrey’s carriage; doubtless she 
has heard theisad‘news. Sorry tidings travel 
apace,” 

Evie rove then, following the doctor's: gaze, 
to see Lionel alight. 

It seemed to give her comfort when, a few 
minutes after, he entered the room, followed 
by Mrs. Grath, who was so anxious to know 
how Miss Evie had borne up against it. And 





she Hed tpplingae had no-taher wit 
no" to 
keep Hereby hiersside, almost hurrying her 
departure. 


“Captain Aubrey witkomder what has 
become of you, miss!” and then she withdrew 
her arms from around her, telling Matilde to 
be careful of her young lady, as she bade her 
good-bye. 

Is was.still snowing, the villagers in twos 
and threes wending their way over the frozen 
ground to where the church, covered with ivy, 
stood in the distance, the:bella ringing out.so 
joyfally that they a to mock at the 
grief which had thrown its dark mantle over 
the inmates of the Hall. 

Lady Aubrey was: there’ to receive Evié 
when the carriage.drove up, not a little sur+ 
prised to find that Dootor Manlop should 
form one of the ‘ 

** Poor child !’’ he said, when, after retarn- 
ing her ladyship’s greeting, he led his young 
charge forward, Lionel following behind. 
‘* You can't be too kind to-ber; Lady Aubrey,” 
her reply being to press.the bereaved girl 
to her heart, and kiss away the tears which 
had arisen to her beautifal eyes. 

** Tell me all about it,” she said afterwards, 
when in the drawing-room, for Lionel bad 
taken all the consoling that ‘had to be done’ on’ 
his own shoulders,.leaving the doctor and his 
mother to enter into other matters by them- 
selves; Lord Aubrey; who: could . not’ bear to 
see &@ Woman in tears, retiring to his library 
after the first meeting was over. 

Dr. Manlop knew ‘and was‘known by every- 
one in the vicinity-of Aubrey Court and the 
Hall, having the entrée to most of theresi- 
dences, and consequently on this occasion it 
was only natural her la@yship*should look to 
him for that which #he could not help regard- 
ing ag-a mystery. ‘ 

“Hugh 'Girenstein was strange; had been 
strange, for many years previous to hisdeath,” 
she told’ ter listener; ‘‘and she had often 
said she should never be the least astonished 
to hear he had-gone' ont of the world in a 
strange way, not dying on his bed, as’most’ 
people would. But that his heart’ was affected 
as you say, doctor, was the last thing I should 
have imagined,”’ 

“Td@id not myself se his end was so 
near,”’ and Kewould have said more; but Lady 
Aubrey’s eyes were fixed so intently om him 


year, ® son was. born, 
lating 


|} aimazon the event, at the same:time-that he 


ised: for the-miétake he. had@ntade in 
. Ttriends in 
‘s turn new to 
tiie is, so far as visit- 
ing went, sa ‘Girenstein's health was 
so delicate ; it‘was'more advisable she should . 
remain in tbe retirement she had hitherto 
observed.” 
* And you saw no more of the family after ?” 
“TI saw the child once,” Lady Aubrey 
answered, ‘“‘a lovely boy; my remark at the 
time being, he was too beautiful for this world. 
It seemed prophetic, the news of his death 
coming to us seon after, how'in his sleep he 
had fallen from his nursery window, and was 
discovered in the morning with the snow 
wreaths forming around him.” 
Doctor Munlop did not reply at first ; he 
was studying her ladyship’s face. 
“That was the-story, my lady,’’ he said. 
“And Girenstein never held up his head after.’’ 
“No, r fellow, and no wonder, his.wife's 
death following so shortly on.” y 
Dr Manlop was-again silent, only lifting 
his eyes until they met those of his com- 
panion, the while they said as plain as eyes 
could speak,— 
“T wonder how much she really knows?’ 
He rose then, holding ont. his hand, and 
saying it was seldom a Christmas day saw 
nT know, Lady Anbie will cheet our 
eT Ww, ubrey, you. ro 
little friend tere Y’ but Tonal and Evie had 
disappeared when he tarned to bid her good- 
bye, her ladyship discovering them shortly 
ter in the inner drawing-room, forgetting, for 
the.moment, in the negeenees of each other's 
society, the. trouble that had. so. recently 
shadowed their present. 


CHAPTER VI. 

* Don’t, worry her, Lionel, little girl,” 
his. mother said, when on her.making her 
appearance he made believe to be showing 
Fis some sketches which he hadmadein the 
neighbourhood. during the summer months. 
And then kissing. away. the tears which agatn 
gathered in her eyez, she told her-to cheer up; 
she would return shortly. . 

Lady Aubrey félt she could not desist longer 
from reading the contents of the papers poor 
Hugh had written. Thatif must be some- 
thing closely concerning, if not herself, at 





' least the welfare of her son, she felt convinced, 
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the purport to be known to her alone in the 
first instance. | H Erk y 

And-as she. in her..boudoir was perusing in 
wonder, almost terror, the’ words penned by 
Hagh Girenstein in the hour: of: his bitterest 
anguish, Lionel was breathing the love: of 
his heart into the ears of the girl drawing 
so near to himin the time of her affliction, 
litle dreaming of the dread trath which was 
arising a8 a gtim monster of evil between 
them. 

“ | wish I felt there was no mystery in my 
life, Lionel,” Eviewas saying, ‘I should then 
feel so secure in your love ; bat when I love 
you most a something I cannot describe seems 
io throwa shadow around me of coming 
ill!” 

She shuddered so perceptibly then, that 
drawing her nearer towards him,— 

“Your nerves are unstrang, my darling !"’ 
he said. ‘‘ What-can come between us? Aud I 
swear, Evie, no power on earth shall part us, 
if by so doing you will feel happier.” 

“Tt isnot your love I doubt, dear; but ever 
since I can remember, Lionel, a shadow seemed 
thrown across my path, for ever separating me 
from those I held most dear. My mother I 
never knew, and my childhood was spent 
among strangers; and now death has robbed 
me of my only parent.” 

Her grief broke ont afresh then, the young 
soldier consoling her as best he could, wher 
Lady Aubrey returned, 

She was very pale, regarding Evie with a 
certain tenderness, which spoke of pity newly- 
arisen. 

She could not fail to see the impress the 
day's grieving had left on the youthfal features— 
a girl, almost a child, she thought—and to have 
such a weight of care, when all should be so 
bright around her. 

She made but a casual remark, then turned- 
to hide the emotion which filled her eyes with 
tears, blinding them as she. saw before her a 
bleared landscape on which the white snow 
rested, wondering the while how she could find 
it in her heart to tell her all. 

Bat she’ was glad when the day ended. It 
had been’so miserable—the servants even; who 
had waited at the almost silent dinner, de- 
laring such another Christmas, and they 
would quit his {lordship's service; and not 
less glad was Evie to say good-bye, for she felt 
it was her presence which was throwing such 
8 gloom over the entire household. 

“T onght not to have come,” she said, 
when Lady Aubrey kissed. her at the last, 
4 It was sélfish, wicked, to make you all so un- 

app — 

“is would have made no difference, my 
dear! We heard of your trouble almost as 
Sou as you knew of it yourself, and could noé 
have enjoyed ourselves with a friend lying 
dead so ear !’’ 

Her ladyehip lefi her then, telling Lionel to 
see her to. the carriage, for knew it was 
the remembrance of his hand-pressure that 
she would like to carry with her, to give her 
strength in the future. 

Mrs. Grath was in the entrance-hall when 
she returned, divesting her of her wraps with 
ali oe tenderness and love of a devoted ser- 
vant. 

“ You wilh les. me see him now, won't you?” 
Evie asked ? 

And so the old housekeeper led her up the 
stairs past her own room—the one Hugh had 
Prepared for her but a few months since—to 
where, in that he had always occupied, he now 
lay in his last long-sleep. 

Bat, when they entered, Evie uttered a cry 
of terror, and even Mré, Grath started as in 
the gloom they detected a figure—thatof a 
woman—leaning over-where the dead lay, 

Bat she did not move, appsrently uncon: 
Scious of the presence of others) as they ap- 
proached, paying no heed, the tones of her 
bree —s — snp an a _ woes 

in, only @pparently heard in 
that silent shaman : " 


Evie clang more closely to her companion’s 





side, recognisingin that onemonmient the voice 
she had heard in her sleep. 

But she could not spesle; her-tongue seemed 
to cleave to the roof of her moath, and so’ she 
only — to the other side where the coffin 
was 5 
The stranger raised her head then, and like 
as in a nightmare Evie would have spoken, 
but could not, for it was her own face which 
appeared to be gazing into hers. 

She had finiehed her song then. 

‘* He had called me so long, I could not keep 
away,’ she said, addressing Mrs; Grath ; and 
then she stooped, nntil her lips touched the 
cold forehead, when, with a sigh, almost a 
groan, she turned away. 

Bat before doing so she had- extinguished 
the waxen light which burnt over where the 
dead lay, and it was with difficulty that Evie 
and her companion retraced their steps. . 

Matilde was waiting outside. 

“Did you see a woman pass ?”’ she asked 
Mrs. Grath, in her broken English. ‘ She 
brushed close by me as she came from that 
room,” pointing to the door they had now 
shut behind them. 

But neither made her any answer, the 
housekeeper only telling her sharply to see to 
her young lady, who would be quite ill if she 
did not have her proper rest; and Evie, like 
one ina dream, following on, led by circum- 
stances over which she felt unable to exercise 
any control. 

The next day she was too ill to leave her 
room, Mrs. Grath becoming so alarmed that 
Dr. Manlep was summoned without delay. 

“She isin a high state of fever,” he said. 
‘‘Has anything beyond her father’s death 
occurred to account for it?” And when 
Mrs, Grath told him what happened, he 
shook his head dubiously as to the result on 
one of her nervous temperament. 

“She muet be kept extremely quiet,” he 
impressed on Matilde, who would not be 
debarred from nursing the poor girl; ‘' the 
least excitement, and I would: not answer for 
the consequences.” 

And 20, when Hagh Girenstein was laid to 
rest in the vault of his fathers, his only child 
was tossing to and fro on @ sick bed, talking 
wildly in her delirium of those events which 
had so lately transpired, 

* Poor little girl! ’’ Lady Aubrey had said, 
when the sad news was brought to the Court, 
afterwards, at her son’s request, making 
daily inquiries; and even when the danger 
was ~ and visitors were allowed, going 
herself to see how sadly changed she had 
become in those last few weeks succeeding 
Hagh's death: 

Mrs, Grath invariably met her ladyship 
when her carriage drove up to the Hall, her- 
self conducting her te Evie's room. 

It was-on ore of these occasions that Lady 
Aubrey noticed how terribly excited the poor 
old-woman was. 

‘Mies Bvie, she is not worse, is she?’ she 
asked, her first thought flying to the little 
invalid. 

“No, my lady, itis notthat,” she answered, 
wringing her hands the while, ‘‘ but-——” and 
then she stopped. 

“You oan trast. me, Grath,’’ her ladyship 
said; “ your late master and I were great 
friends," and she placed her tiny gloved hand 
on the wrinkled one of the housekeeper. 

‘I did not know, my lady,” and she still 
hesitated-even then, fearful to betray the trust 
of the: dead man. 

“ You have been faithful servants, you and 
Thomas, and‘his last thonghi: was that you 
should never know, in one sénse, that he was 

one.” 
: “* Yes; yes, my lady, I know: that,” and the 
tears gushed to the lustreless eyes ; ‘ heleftus 
well provided for—Thomas and I.. We have 
no care like that,”’ the housekeeper continued, 
thinking Lady Aubrey had mis aken the 
trouble she even then feared to convey. 

‘‘ He also entrusted you With a sacred trust, 
the burden of which you had borne; in- unison 


with himself, for years;’’ she continued. “ Tell © 











me, is it in connection with that you are now 
troubled ?"' and she looked kindly into the 
withered face; down which the tears were now 
flowing fresly. 

‘You know then, my lady?” the poor 
pen sobbed, ‘‘and I thought it was only ue 

wo,’ 

“The night your master died," Lady 
Aubrey replied, her voice shaking with emo- 
tion, “‘ he wrote a brief outline of the history 
of his life, directing it to me ; for, hononrable 
to the last, he would not permit our families 
to be allied by marriage without my being in 
fall possession of facts; Tell me now, without 
hesitation, what is this: fresh trouble, that I 
may do all in my power to relieve it?” 

‘ Bhe is gone, my lady, and I am in a 
dreadful fear, for there’s not a nook or corner 
in the house that we have not searched, and 
to no purpose.” 

Her ladyship looked very grave. 

** When did you first miss her?” she asked. 

‘‘This afternoon, my lady, not long before 
youcame, I had just been in to see Miss Evie, 
when, hearing the door leading to the Gable 
End swinging backwards and forwards, I 
wondered how it could be, feeling sure I had 
locked it on passing through a short time 
before ; but on putting my hand into my pocket 
I found the key was not-there,; so. knew I must 
have left it in the lock, and, on going back to 
see, found such was the case. I did not give it 
much heed, though, not until later, on dis- 
covering, to my dismay, that the room she 
occupied was vacant,’’ 

“Have you been to that: Mr. Girenstein 
assigned toe his own use? ”’ 

* There is nota corner in the whole house, 
my lady, I have'not sought out.” 

And s0 it was; inquiries being set on foot 
by her ladyehip to avcertain whether a strange 
woman had been seen in the neighbourhood. 

But it was of no avail. The unfortunate 
creature who had been the housekeeper’s sole 
charge for so many years had as completely 
disappeared as though she had never been. 


oe 


CHAPTER VII. 


Bor on Mrs. Grath her disappearance had 
the: greatest effect; Evie, who had never 
known of her existence, having during those 
three weeks that had elapsed since her father’s 
funeral! gradually returned to health, 

She was still very-pale and thin; and when 
her mind—which it would do at times—re- 
curred to the events preceding’ her illness, the 
tears—from weakness mostly—would start to 
her eyes. 

Lionel begged so hard’to see her then that 
his mother at last yielded; and so touched 
was she with the meeting between them that— 
as she told Lord Aubrey afterwardse—she could 
not find it in her heart to separate them. 

“You are like all women,” his lordship 
returned, allowing sentiment to prevail over 
common sense; ‘‘ but on one point Iam de- 
termined—and that is, Lione! shall be made 
acquainted with the. entire facts; and then 


(for I quite agree with what Dr. Manlop says, 


that there is no tendency on the part of Evie 
to inherit that malady which made her 
father's life'a misery), should he still be of 
the same mind with regard to making her his 
wife, I will raise no obstacle to the union, 
though, Heaven knows, I would have 
wished it otherwise! '’ he mentally observed. 

Soon their return to the Court the young 
guardeman was told her ladyship wished to 
see him in her private room. 

Lionel wondered what was in the wind now, 
as he expressed it, for it was only on most 
important matters that Lady Aubrey ever 
saw him»there. 

‘* Sit down, Lionel,”’ she said, when he had 
entered, pointing to a chair on the opposite 
side of the table to her own. which was drawn 
close to the firs. “I bave something very 
serious to say to you; but i¢ so closely affects 
your fatare that I am bound, painful as it is, 
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to put you in possession of facts of which you 
are in entire ignorance.” 

‘Relating in anyway to Evie?’ he asked, 
an angry flash for the moment rising to his 
face, not unobserved by his mother, who con- 
tinued,— 

“Tt relates to your propossd marriage, 
Lionel, so far that we—your father and myself 
—consider it our duty to hide nothing from you 
before it is too late.” 

“Surely you would not have me act dis- 
honourably, whatever it may be?” he asked, 
impatiently. 

‘We extort nothing from you, We only in- 
form you of that which her dead father in his 
last moments confided to us.” 

‘Is it imperative that I should know it?” 
he demanded. 

“It is better that you should for her sake 
equally as your own!" 

Her ladyship's argument had the desired 
effect, and Lionel- prepared himself to hear 
what communication it was his mother had 
to impart. 

‘* Poor Hugh,’ she commenced, ‘‘ wrote to 
me the night before he died!’’ Lady Aubrey 
added, after a pause. 

‘* We were old friends, and, feeling that his 
end was not far off, he wrote me a fall history 
of his unhappy marriage ; for, notwithstanding 
the happiness an alliance with the family of 
his oldest friend would have brought to him 
personally, he would not permit his daughter 
to enter into it until we were in possession of 
the secret which had thrown such a gloom 
over his own life.” 

Lionel was listening attentively now, though 
the convulsive twitching of his features spoke 
of the excitement under which he was labour- 
ing, when Lady Aubrey, selecting some papers 
from those which were strewn before her, read 
what it was Hugh Girenstein had written in 
the time of his greatest despair. 

‘‘ It was when travelling with a former tutor, 
who, on attaining my majority, had consented 
to my father's proposition that he should act 
Mentor to my Telemachus in a tour I proposed 
making of the Continent of America previous 
to my settling down, as he termed it, to spend 
my life with him at Crome Hall, that the sad 
story of my life commenced. 

‘‘ I was just on the eve of starting when the 
death of this, my only parent occurring, I was 
thus, by force of circumstance, compelled to 
delay my departure, and it was six months 
later, when leaving Mrs. Grath and old Thomas 
in charge, I, in company with Arnold Slipper, 
left England. Young, rich, in possession of 
everything to render life enjoyable, there was 
nothing to mar the pleasure I derived from my 
mew experiences. Not less so Arnold. But to 
you, dear Lady Aubrey, a description of my 
travels can have no interest, so I will pass 
them over until at Boston the crisis in my 
life commenced. 

‘* An operatic company was taking the 
town by storm, comprised as it was of the 
best singers of the day. I was always despe- 
rately fond of music, and the treat (judging 
from what the critics said) was one I deter- 
mined to avail myself of, the moreso that the 
Bostonites, at all times not easy to please, 
were most lond in their praise of the different 
artistes. 

‘«* There’s a new contralto beats all I ever 
heard,’ my neighbour in the dress-circle in- 
forms me, with a broad American twang;’ 
‘and I guess you'll say so too.’ 

“Mdile. Evelyne Hernita, that’s the one,’ 
he continued, showing me the name on his 
programme, And when, later on, that lady 
appeared, the thunder of applause which 

reeted her was sufficient in itself, knowing as 

did that Boston people were not, as a rule, 
an enthusiastic race, to tell me my American 
= not over-rated the powers she 


possessed. 

“Tt is needless to tell you, Lady Aubrey, 
that night after night found meat the theatre; 
for not only was Evelyne gifted with a 
magnificent voice, but nature had endowed 
her with the beauty of form and face such as 





is given to few, and I became so deeply 
enamoured that nothing short of an introduc- 
tion would sa’ me. 

“ Arnold finding it was useless to endeavour 
to dissuade me, informed me at last that he 
thought he could obtain it for me, as he had 
done a slight service for the manager (he did 
not tell me what), and he was, in a degree, 
under an obligation to him. Besides, my 
purse was at the serviceof my Mentor to an 
unlimited control. 

‘‘ The weeks following that evening on which 
her hand for the first time was placed in 
mine passed like a dream. The passion I 
evinced she fully returned, and I was in a 
seventh heaven, when, at my expressed wish, 
she left the stage and became my wife. 

“ We had made arrangements to return to 
England, when, one morning, Arnold came to 
my dressing-room, exousing himeelf by saying 
ae. he could speak to me privately 
t Ya 

The characters here were so blotted and 
indistinct that Lady Aubrey could well 
imagine the agony the dead man must have 
endured when committing this portion to 


r, 
pee Had your father been living,’ he said, 
when I asked him the cause of the agitation 
under which he was suffering, ‘I dare not 
have shown my face in England; but as 
Heaven is my judge, I was as innocent as a 
babe in the matter.’ 

««* What on earth, man, do you mean?’ I 
asked, for the moment losing my temper. 

‘*And then he told me that the woman I 
loved, almost worshipped, had been confined 
in a lonatic asylum but a few months before 
I had made her my wife. 

‘* ‘She is sane enough now, at any rate,’ T 
answered, turning away my head that he 
should not see the effect his communication 
had had on myself, feeling in that moment 
that it was my own brain that was most 
likely to give way. 

“A gentle knock came to the door then, and 
Evelyne entered, looking so little like a mad- 
woman that I laughed at my own folly at 
being cajoled into giving credence to a story 
evidently fabricated by the manager in 
revenge for having deprived him of his greatest 
star, knowing, as I well did, the loss he had 
sustained in consequence, 

“+ Why, what is it Mr. Slipper has been 
saying, Hugh?’ sheasked. ‘ You look not 
a bit like your own dear self,’ when Arnold, 
seeing he was not wanted, made some flippant 
remark, and saying he supposed he should see 
us again during the day, left. 

‘* However, according to myexpressed desire, 
he instituted inquiries, for, notwithstanding 
my disbelief in the report, it had made me 
uneasy, and all that time I was living in a 
fool’s paradise with my beautiful Eve. 

“I will not weary you, Lady Aubrey, with 
details, suffice it to say Arnold’s story was 
= too true, The time had been, when 
under a stress of study, my darling’s brain 
had given way; but as suck was not likely to 
be the case again, a celebrated physician,whom 
I consulted, comforted me with the assurance 
that there was not the slightest chance of a 
return of the malady, an absence of any un- 
due excitement being the surest safeguard 
against it. 

“It was then we returned to Crome Hall, 
leading « life of the strictest retirement. A 
year my boy was born, and se happy 
was I in my secluded life that I seemed bat 
to exist for those two—my wife and child. 

‘Bat when Archie had reached his third 
year a little daughter came, and then——” 

Here the was so blotted that it was 
almost impossible for Lady Aubrey to decipher 
the writing; and Lionel waiting, his head 
resting on his hand, his face whiteand drawn, 
to hear the end. * 

‘* Christmas morning ! How well I remem- 
ber it!" (the paper went on),“‘ the bells ringing 
out their Christmas greeting, sounding in me 
ears like the tongues of fiends, as I crush 
the frozen snow beneath my feet, hurrying 





—> 
on with those who had seen him first to where 
my little son lay—his golden head resting on 
the cold, white gronnd, where the snow-flakes 
were fast covering his rounded limbs. 

‘How he came there none knew, but the 
ae stars which looked down on his baby 

ace, and the bitter frost that kissed his in. 
fant lips. They took him to the house then, 
and I, hiding my terrible grief as best I could, 
went to Evelyne. 

‘ Bat there was no need to tell her—even 
gently as I wonld have done so. She knew 
already. And then it came to me all at once, 
so suddenly, that I marvel I was not the 
same. 

‘* My wife was mad | 

‘** Bat I could not put her from me, and so 
I had a disused portion of the house assigned 
for her use—Grath and Thomas the only two 
who knew the secret of the Gable-end. 

‘** She was so quiet—almost painfully stiil]l— 
only now and then breaking into snatches of 
song, as her mind reverted to the past; but 
a A ane to me her memory had become a 

ank,”’ 

Lady Aubrey refolded the paper then—poor 
Haugh’s last words—raising her eyes to whero 
Lionel was still thinking deeply. 

And then a girlish voice was heard without, 
The door opened, and when her ladyship arose 
it was to enfold Evie Girenstein in her 
embrace. 

The coincidence for the moment struck 
forcibly on the imagination of the young 
officer, recalling to his recollection, as it did, 
that episode referred to in her father's writing, 
and for a second his resolution faltered. 

Evie saw it, too—the change in his de- 
meanour towards her, when, advancing towards 
the table, her —s fell for an instant on the 
closely- written leaves still left there by Lady 
Aubrey, who had omitted io remove them 
when her name was announced. 

And then the page, on which were the 
words, ‘‘My wife was mad,’ in Hugh Giren- 
stein’s handwriting, was so placed she could 
not avoid reading it. 

Lionel and his mother had seen it too, but it 
was too late then, Evie standing, as she did, 
looking from one to the other, and wondering 
if her mother’s curse was upon her algo. 

But she did-not scream, she did not faint, 
only standing there for a short moment to 
recover the strength which had jast then for- 
saken her, leaving her so white there as she 
stood. And thenshe pointed to the dreaded 


line. 

“Is that true, Lady Aubrey?” she asked. 
‘* You must excuse my reading it, but it wae 
my father's writing, and it was so placed I 
could not avoid seeing it,” 

Then her ladyship, unable at the time to 
reply, turned to Lionel. 

‘T have no need to repeat the question,” she 
said. ‘ Oh, Heaven! it is only too true.” 

She covered her face then, and he could 
see the tears-trickling through her fingers, 
but she did not shrink at his approach, She 
only nestled the cloeer to his side, the while she 
felt his strong arm encircling her waist; and 
then, when he called her by name, she looked 


up. 

“My darling, my darling! I give you back 
your troth,” she sobbed; ‘“‘but I shall love 
you to my life’s end. Kiss me, Lionel, and 
then -bye!"” 

“And do you think I would give you Uf 
like thie, Evie?” he asked. “My mother, 
my father, they are both ready to take you to 
their arms ! Would you think that I should be 
the one to stand aloof?” ~ 

She raised her head from his shoulder, 
looking into his face, the lovelight beaming in 
her eyes, and the heavy lashes where the tears 
still rested, and then she moved to where 
Lady Aubrey was making vain efiorts to 
restrain her emotion. 

“Is this true, Lady Aubrey?" she asked, 
throwing herself on her knees by her side. It 
was the second time she had asked the 
same question; but now with what different 
feelings she awaited her reply. 
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“4 It is true, Evie?’’ and raising the girl | dropped another curtsey and departed, she 


from where she still remained at her feet, tha : 
elder woman enfolded her within the clasp of 


her outatretched arms. 

‘My more than mother! ”’ 

I: was all Evie could say; but in those few 
moments Lady Aubrey felt she had, indeed, 
found a daughter! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Fortser than that which chance had dis- 
closed to her Evie Girenstein knew nothing of 
her mother’s history; and when she would 
have asked respecting it Lady Aubrey would 
tell her there was nothing to learn beyond 
that the shock occasioned by the death of her 
brother when she was an infant had robbed 
her of her reascn. 

But week sacceeding week without bringing 
any intelligence of the poor fugitive her lady- 
ship had expressed her fears to Mrs. Grath 
that she was dead. 

“Not so my lady,” the old woman would 
say. “If it were so discovery of her poor 
body would sure to have been made. No, she 
has found ehelter somewhere, I feel certain 
of that, and it won't be much longer before 
we have some news of her.” 

But each day passed with the same result, 
until it was considered useless to postpone the 
wedding longer, Hugh's death having up to 
then answered as an excuse to the young 
people for the delay. 

The weather was still intensely cold, even 
more so than at Christmas, notwithstanding 
that the trees had already commenced to 
burst forth into leaf; whilst the snow, as 
though anxious to destroy their young life, 
=e remorselessly, covering them in virgin 
white, 

It was then that the news for which Mrs, 
Grath had waited so long came. 

An old woman had called, one of the under- 
servants had told her, who wanted to see 
her on particular business. And so she was 
shown into her private sitting-room, where 


She was a tidy soul, evidently the wife of 
some labouring man, dropping a courtesy 
after the way of country folks when shown 
into the presence of the other. 

“You are Mrs. Grath?” she asked, not 
proceeding farther until she had received her 
answer. 
“Tam,” the housekeeper replied. 

‘And you know this?” at the same time 
bringing from her dress pocket a diamond 
ring of great beauty. 

“Yes, yes,” she anewered, excitedly, and 
then she implored her to tell her how it came 
in her possession, 

“The poor creature to whom it belonged 
made me take it,” she said, ‘‘ as a recompense 
for the food and shelter I had given her. She 
should not want it, she told me, for she was 
going home—to Crome Hall I understood her ; 
and so I kissed her, and bid her good-bye, but 
somehow, after she was gone I didn't feel easy 
like; she looked so sad, and so I thought I’d 
come along and see if she were really here.’’ 

The woman ceased then, to wipe away the 
tears which had risen to her eyes, but they 
flowed afresh when Mrs. Grath, equally 
ew told her that she had never been 

re 


“Tam so afraid she has made away with 
herself,’ the other sobbed; “ she seemed so 
melancholy like.”’ 

It was the same dread which had taken 
Possession of the housekeeper too, but she did 
not express her fears to the visitor, telling her 
she would doubtless return yet. She would 
Often wander from place to place, and 
inquiries should be made at once. 

But she knew they would not have far to 
Seek, and so she bid the woman good-day, 

uking her, and her heart beating the while 
moe aes it must have been audible to 


called Thomas, imparting to him the fears 

which her tale had engendered. 
_ Ashort time afser and they were both toil- 
ing over the snow-covered roads, their aged 
limbs aching with cold and fatigue, but they 
heeded it not, only reaching their destination 
before the darkness of eventide had set in. 

And then they stayed, each supporting the 
other, as there before them beneath the eaves 
of the village church where the ivy grew, on 
the icy stone, covered thick and white with 
fresh-falien flakes, which led to the tomb of 
the Girensteins, lay her of whom they were 
in quest. 

Yes, true to the end to the one love of her 








life, the weary heart was at rest at last. 
Evelyne Girenstein had indeed gone home. 

Faithful even to the dead, the two old 
servants lingered still by the lifeless form, till 
the shadows of the fast approaching night 
warned them they had yet much to do. 

So they each knelt for one moment, rever- 
ently kissing the lifeless clay, and then they 
turned from the spot to summon assistance. 

But to all, save Lady Aubrey, it was a 
mystery as to who the poor creature was, who 
had passed away unknown in the atiliness of 
the quiet churchyard. 








And then, when the little old figure had 





AFTER THE LAPSE OF YEARS, 

Christmas once more, with its holly and 
mistletoe, its ice bound rivers and snow-covered 
hills, and all arcund Crome Hall it is much 
the same, as when, ten years since, Evie 
Girenstein entered there, leaning on her 
father's arm, in the fresh young beauty of her 
seventeen years, 

Bat she is Lady Lionel Aubrey now, for the 
old lord has joined the great majority, and 
his son has succeeded to the title, though, in 
compliance with the wish of his young wife, 
they still look upon the old Hall as their home, 
the Dowager Lady Aubrey making the Court 
her residence. 

“But you must come to us to-morrow, you 
know,” Evie had said when bidding her good- 
bye on Christmas Eve, and kissing her pale 
cheek, which had grown very wan and thin 
during those ten years that had glided by. 
“The children will be so unhappy if you 
refuss "—an argument which had more sway 
with her ladyship than any other. 

And so the room where the tree was to be 
placed, laden with gifts that Santa Claus had 
sent, was decorated with evergreens, and over 
it grandmamma was the presiding goddess, 
who distributed them to the baby hands 
extended to receive them. 

And then the bells—the same as had rang 
out those ten years since—rang out in in 
joyous peals, and the infant heir to Aubrey 
Court was brought in to have one peep, as Mrs, 
Grath said, her step scarce less tottering than 
his own—for it might be the last time that her 
old eyes would rest on those faces so dear to 
her; for she felt the day was close at hand 
when she would be called upon to go the road 
that faithful Thomas had gone before. 


[THE END, ] 








—_——— 


Love bas all variations in its quality, from 
the selfich and self-seeking passion that in its 
sacred name would sacrifice the happiness and 
the welfare of its object, up to the purest 
affection of the devoted mother who would 
secure the good of her child at any personal 
cost, 

Ir is a truth never to be overlooked that 
good increases and triumphs through the 
emphasis laid upon it, while evil dwindles and 
decays by silence and neglect. Whoever 
wishes to abolish anything wrong or unseemly 
will best succeed, not by dwelling upon it in 
his own mind, and giving it prominence in his 
conversation, but rather by treating it with 
silence, and laying his stress upon the opposite 
virtue or good, which by its very presence will 
quietly dispel the evil. 


ROSALIND’S VOW. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXIX, 
ON GUARD. 


Mr. Cavston felt that, in warning Sir 
Kenneth, he had acted less with the caution 
of a detective than the honour of a gentleman ; 
but still he thought so much was due to 
the Baronet, and he was glad he had paid it. 
After that he was at liberty to make his own 
plans, and set about the task of tracking 
Rosalind in the way he liked best. 

The more he thought overthe murder the 
more oonvinced did he feel that she could 
throw light upon it. Of course, his pro- 
fessional career had taught him that strange 
coincidences do exist still ; he was inclined to 
look upon her disappearance from the 
White House, on the very night the murder 
was committed, as something more than a 
coincidence. She knew the errand Claud 
was going on, and what might she not have 
discovered by simply using her wits, when 
the only check upon her was a blind woman? 

* All women are avaricious, and all women 
are crafty,” Mr. Causton said to himself. 
Then the remembrance of Janet flashed 
across his mind, and caused him to modify 
his opinion. “‘ At any rate, a good many 
women are—not all, perhaps. Here we have 
a lady separated from her husband, appa- 
rently poor, and said to be beautiful. Who 
knows what her friends were? It is more 
than probable she was in collusion with some 
man, and that man committed the murder.” 

Thus he reflected, as he lay back in his 
corner of the railway carriage, furtively 
watching the dark, handsome features of the 
Baronet, who was opposite him. And then 
he continued his meditations. 

“It is possible Sir Kenneth knows where 
she is, and if so he will at once warn her. That 
is, of course, the cbjectthat made him leave 
Weir Cottage so suddenly. Even if she 
were an accomplice of the murderer, and her 
husband knew it, he would naturally do his 

best to shield her, for the sake of his name. 
I must keep him well in view for the next 
forty-eight hours, and at the end of that time 
I shall, no doubt, have something definite to 

© upon.” 
. Then he relit his cigar, and his destination 
was reached without any further conversation 
passing between him and Sir Kenneth. Indeed, 
the latter read, or pretended to read, his 
ee very assiduously, and hardly 
rai his eyes from it until the arrival at 
Paddington, where he alighted and called for 
a hansom, 

Causton took up his rug and portmantean, 
and stood as if in indecision until Sir Kenneth 
had entered his cab, and given orders to the 
driver to take him to the hotel in Piccadilly. 
Then, and not till then, the lawyer hailed a 
four-wheeler, and gave to the cabby exactly 
the same directions as the Baronet had given, 
after which he sprang in, and instantly an 
to occupy himself with the contents of the 
hand-bag he had brought with him. 

From the bag he took a curious collection 
ot articles—a hand-glass, a lamp, a grey wig 
and whiskers, a pair of spectacles, and the 
long coat, high waistcoat, and soft felt hat of 
a high charch cleric. 

A four- wheeled cab, even when it is the 
roomiest of its species, does not afford very 
ample accommodation as a dressing-room, 
but the lack of space did not seem to incom- 
mode Causton in the very smallest degree. 
With a swiftness and dexterity that would 
have moved to admiration an onlooker—had 
one chanced to be present—he divested him- 
self of a great part of his attire, and assumed 
the clerical coat and waistcoat ; then began 
the transformation of his face, which the 
whiskers and spectacles effected very com- 
pletely, even without the aid of the grey wig. 





He grinned complacently as he regarde 
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himeelf in the hand-glass by the light of his 
small lamp. 

‘* Pretty fair, considering the circumstances,’’ 
he muttered, after which he bundled the 
clothes he had taken off into a bag, and hardly 


Piccadilly. 
The driver stared hard as he saw the 


middle-aged parson emerge from the cab,in | tou could not keep up, and very soon found 
lieu of the young-looking man who hadentered : himself h 


it; but Causton pressed a donble fare into 
his hand, and he drove slowly off, his mouth 
screwed up very suggesiively, and his left eye 
winking violently. 

Causton's object was to get rooms in the same 
hotel as Sir Kenneth, wi 
latter's ettention, and this he was enabkd 


todo with perfect success,—for the Baronet 


was by no means a suspicious man; and ‘it 
never struck him that the benevolent oid 


parson whom he met in ‘the hall could | 
ibly be one and the same as Richard | 
at 


auston, solicitor, with whom he 
Paddington ; neither did he notice that, as-he 
strolled out of the hotel, the clergyman 


—_ kept abont the same distance: after 
m. 
Causton was bronght toa standstill when ~ 


Sir Kenneth entered the house into which 
Pierce Vansittart had just gone. He ddred not 


venture upstairs for fear of detection, but he | 
waited patiently enough near the entrance, 
and hesaw Diana Blackmore drive up in a | 
cab, get cut, and disappear through the open 
doorway. 


y 
The housekeeper was deeply veiled, so that 
no glimpse of her features could be obtained ; 


but cher tall and commanding figure, and a | 


certain nameless grace in her carriage, made 
Causton jump to the conclusion that she was 
none other than Lady Hawtrey herself! 

It mast be remembered that he had never 
seen Rosalind, but she had been described to 
him by Claud as tall and stately—the sort of 

one would turn to look at if one met 

in the street. Diana answered perfectly 

to this deseription, so the i 
was by no means unnataral. 

“The parsuit has not been difficult,” he 
exclaimed, rabbing his hands gleefally. ‘In 
all probability she lives here, and Sir Kenneth 


has Jost no time in warning her. I don't know | 


that I ean do much more to-night, bnt, atany 
rate, I'll wait haif.an-houronger and see what 
happens,” 

What happened was that the Baronet pre- 
sently came down with the Isdy, whom he 
followed into a oab. The address given to 


the driver wasin too low.a tone for Cauaton | 
to hear ; soas he determined not to let.them | 


out of his sight, hehad no alternative but to 
follow the cab—for the seoond time that 
evening. 


It was a dark night—no moon, no stars; and 


after leaving the more frequented and well- . 


lighted thoroughfares, the task of keeping the 
first hansom in view was somewhat difficult, 
especially as the second horse was by no means 


@ swift steed, and had a decided objection to | 


going inan opposite direction to his stables— 


at that time of night—or, rather, to speak more | 


correctly, morning. 

Causton grew impatient. 
himself heart and soul 
the “Crowthorne mystery,” and go far sno- 
cess seemed to have attended his .efforta. 
would be tco aggravating if he lost sight of 
Sir Kenneth and Lady Hawtrey at this critical 
moment ! 

At last the driver pulled up, and as Canston 
thrust his head out of the window, said,— 

‘* Werry sorry, sir,batmy ‘osshascast ashoe, 
ade dead lame, and I can’t take him on any 

arther.’ 


The pseudo-clergyman felt very much in- | 


clined to swear, but his own observation 


verified the cabman’s words ; and. so there was | 


nothing to be done bnt get out, and walk the 
rest of the distance—and how farit might be 
he had not the remotest idea. 

The hansom was still in sight, and, luckily 
for Causton's purpose, was not going at a very 


peazing, 
| By dint of running the lawyer managed for 
had he done this when the cab stopped in | 


| andhe kept on, thinking that, in all likelihood, 
at attracting the , 


lawyer's mistake | 


He had thrown | 
nto the-elucidation of | 


It | 


quick pace. He determined to follow on 
foot—for there was no other vehicle of any 
kind in sight, and no prospect of one ap- 


some time to.keep the cab in view; then the 
driver whipped np his horse, and the animal 
started off at atxrot. Try ashe would, Caus- 


opelesgly behind. 

It says a good deal for his pinck that he did 
, not at this janctnre turn back, and go to the 
. hotelagain ; but he wasnot lightly discouraged, 


the cab, when dismissed, would return along 
the same road. 

His surmise proved correct. In about half- 
an-hour’s time he saw a hansom being driven 
towards him, and at once stopped the driver, 
| who was crossand sleepy, and not in a mood 

to be questioned. 

Bat the hardest gate may he unlocked by 
means of a golden key, and Causton 
| that somewhat rare facalty of knowing when 
to be generous. As he caw the glint of gold 
the cabman unbent, and not only told his 
inquirer where he had deposited his fare, but 
offered to drive him there—an offer that the 
lawyer at once accepted. 
| Don’t drive actually to the gate,” he said, 
‘as he got in; “stop -abeut three dozen yards 
on this side of the house.” 

“ What a frightfally dismal spot!” was 
his first thought, as he alighted, and. looked 
' round. ‘‘One might be robbed and murdered 
and thrown into the river, and no one be apy 
the wiser." 

He exercised considerable caution while 
going down the long path between the frees 
that led to the house itgelf, stepping with the 
lightness and silence of a velvet-shod cat. 
And it was fortunate for him that he did so, 
for as he came near the house, a twig cracked 
under his feet, and a voice close.at hand 
said, in.a low whisper,— 
= Is that you, sir?” 

He did not answer—did not even stir. He 
knew that it was impossible to distinguish 
hia figure in the dense shadow in which he 

and the whereabonts.of his interlocutor 
he could only. gueas by the sound of the voice. 

There was a pause, then a muttered curse 
from the bushes on the right, and after 

that the sound of footstepe, apparently leaving 
| the. spot. 

“ Curious,” .ourmored Canston. “I don’t 
qnite understand it. I wonder if it has any-' 

i ee with my case?” 

e 


| creasing amazement, 


tf ous.of the plantation he found | roo 





the side of the house that faced it in total 
darkness, but on going ronnd to the front ; 
he observed a light in one of the windows; 
bus the blind was down, and there were 
heavy iron bars across the casement, so 
, that nothing was visible. 
i 6 determined to carry his investigations 
, farther. Experience had tanght him the 
| Wisdom of knowing the exact geography of 
, & place, and so he walked slowly down the 
path that led to the river, groping hia way 
along more by ‘instinct than by anything 
| else—for there were so many trees in the 
garden that they excluded what little light 
there was. 

The river .was_jast visible in,the obscurity 
flowing on, dark and silently, towards the 
; distant sea. But what was that at the bottom 
of the steps? A boat! surely, and init a 
man smoking a pipe. His feasures it was 
impossible to distinguish, and bat for thedall, 
red glow of the tobacco in the pipe he 
might have passed unnoticed. 

Causton withdrew as silently as he had 
come. An idea had struck him. Was this 
boat in waiting to take Lady Hawtrey away, 
and so to elude pursuit? It did not seem un- 
likely, considering the circumstances; and, 
viewing it in this light, the lawyer was 
more than ever convinced that his suspicions 
of her were not groundless. 


need be. Every moment made him more 
interested, and more determined to solve the 
mystery. He took up his position behind » 
shrub, close to the door, so that mo one conld 
come in or go out without his observing them, 
and he had not waited long before he heard the 
distant sound of wheels. _They paused, then 
drove away, and a few minutes later a man's 
hasty footsteps came down the pathway. 

When he reached the gravel in front of the 
house the man stood still, and gave a long, 
low whistle, with the resnlé that he was 
almost immediately joined by another man. 

‘* So it’s you at last,” suid the gecond comer, 
in a grumbling voice. ‘I’ve been waiting for 
the last two hours and more, I thought you 
were never coming, and I’m almost perished 
with the cold.” ; 

“Tt’s not my fault,” returned Varsittart— 
for it washe. “Icould not come before for 
the simple reagon of physical inability. A 
man with whom I hada dispute followed mo 
tomy rooms, and then brntally assaulted me, 
I was insensible for some time, and it was 
with some difficalty that I got hereat all. If 
I had not been determined to keep to our 
original plans, I should have stayed quietly at 
home, and let matters take their chance.” 

“Then you are still resolved to take the 
lady aboard?” : 

‘More resolved than ever,” exclaimed 
Vansittart, with a savage oath; and our 
readers will gnese that his desire to humiliate 
Sir Kenneth was increased tenfold by the 
events of the evening. : 

‘The mischief of it is, that I have either 
lost or been robbed of my pocket-book and 
keys,” he added, ‘“‘and so I can’t geé in the 
houee.”’ 

“ Ring the bell,” suggested Gaston, very 
naturally, ‘Mrs. Blackmore will open the 
door.” 

“She won't, for the ver 
that she is not there. Byt 
Yorkshire with her sister,” : 

“Then yon mean to say the lady is in the 
house alone ?” 

“ Exactly—and more than that, she is locked 
in her room, so that if I were to ring till 
doomsday she conld not come down to open 
the door. The only thing is to get in through 
the conse! . I don’t suppose the shutters 
are up at the French window. At any rate, we 
will try there first.” - 

Canston listened to this colloquy with in- 
The speaker evidently 
was not awarejcf Sir Kenneth's presence in the 
house : and who was “the lady locked in her 


sufficient reason 
time she is in 


m 

The mystery thickened with each moment, 
and every nerve in the lawyer's body wae 
quivering with excitement, He wae like & 
war-horse, panting for the fray, as he crept 
stealthily after the two meu on their way to 
the side of the house where the conservatory 
was eituated. 

Vansittart’s surmise was correct. ‘The glace 
door was shutterless, and by dint of breaking 
@ pane of glass—a task which Gaston effected 
with so much adroitness as to suggest a pre- 
vious experience in such matters —the key was 
readily taken out of the lock inside, and the 
door opened. Then the two men entered. 


ee 


CHAPTER XL. 
RCSALIND'S ATONEMENT. 


Ovrof an instinotive delicacy, that much 
buffeting with the world and ita evil ways 
had been powerless+o eradicate, Diana Black- 
more retired from the room when she found 
that the interview between hasband and wife 
promised to be one at which vo third person 
should assist. Besides this, she had her own 
affairs to attend to, and she desired to lose no 
time in beginning to pack, for she had: made up 
her mind not to remain at the lodgean hour 
longer than was n , now that Vansit- 
tart had so clearly intimated his desire to be 





He resolved to waits patiently until events 
' developed themselves—till morning came i 


if | rid of her, 
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Accordingly she went to her own room, 
and was there when the sound of falling glass 
attracted her attention. In a moment she 
had blown out her candle, and advanced with 
noiseless footsteps into the hall, and it was 
then that she heard a man’s voice, and re- 
cognized it at once as Vansittart’s. 

Her surprise—for she had supposed him to 
be rendered virtually be'pless, at least for a 
few days—did not deprive her of self-posses- 
sion, 

She ran swiftly upstairs, and.into the room 
where Rosalind was slowly drawing on her 
cloak, while Sir Kenneth leant against the 
mantelpiece, his eyes fixed gloomily on the 

ond. He looked up as Diana came in, and 
was & little startled at the alarm painted on 
her face. 

* Vansittart is here,’ she breathed, quickly, 
“and his accomplice, Gaston, is with him,”’ 

“ Well?” demanded Sir Kenneth, ‘‘ what 
of that?” 

“ Only that you are in peril, and I wish to 
put you on your guard. Vansittart will not 
stick at @ trifle, as you may or may not be 
aware, and the blow you struck him he is not 
likely toforget. Are you armed?” 

“ Armed?" 

“Yes!” impatiently. “ Have you a revolver, 
or weapon of any kind?” 

“Certainly not,” answered the Baronet, 
promptly,.and with a contemptuous. laugh. 
“ But for all thatI am not afraid of Pierce 
Vansittart.’”’ 

* Recollect it will be two-to one.” 

“Tam quite ready to face the odds. Besidee, 
I think you are alarming yourself unneces- 
sarily, Vansittart will not put himself in 
peril for the sake of wreaking a. private 
spite, 

Diana shrugged her shoulders helplessly. 

“You don’t know him, or you would not 
say that. As a rule, he is prudent enough, 
but when his blood is up he becomes.reck- 
less. For Heaven’s sake come to terms with 
him, if possible.” . 

The words were hardly out of her. month 





' 


| 


when Vansittart pushed open the door, and | 


stood for a moment on the threshold, x!moat 
stupefied by astonishment at the sight of the 
— within—Diana, whom he imagined 
at York—Sir Kenneth, who was the last 

es Ne the world he was prepared to 
mee 

The Baronet looked ‘at him with measure- 
less scorn, and after a moment spoke. 


Pierce Vansittart? You thought you had 


} 
j 
! 


| 


| keeper had counselled 


Baronet, with contemptuous hauteur, ‘‘andshe 
will leave this house under my protection.” 

** You have suddenly awoke to your rights 
as a husband,” was thesneering remark, '' You 
waited until you saw them menaced before 
you thought well to assert them!’ 

“‘T owe no explanation to you, Pierce Van- 
sittart, but, all the same, I take this oppor- 
tunity of telling you that your vile insinua- 
tions have carried no more weight with them 
than chaff before the wind. More than that, 
if you think the insults you have offered Lady 
Hawtrey will pags onavenged, you are wofully 
mistaken. You shall answer to the laws of 
your country for your unparalleled villainy.” 

Sir Kenneth’s eyes flashed as he said this, 
and, almost unconsciously, he held ont his 
arm, through which Rosalind slipped her own. 
She knew he would have done as much for any 
woman who needed his tection, as he 
‘was now doing for her; and yet, in spite of 
this knowledge, her heart thrilled atthe mere 
sense of his presence. And as she looked into 
his face, and at his tall, stalwart form, she 
wondered whether the world held such an- 
other perfect man ! 

Vansittart laughed scornfully. Knowing 
that this time to-morrow he should be well 
out of England, Sir Kenneth’s threats did not 
trouble him in the smatlest possible degree. 

‘Very well,” he said, ‘do your worst, and 
let all the world know how you and your wife 
parted on your wedding day. It will not 
affect me, although it will hardly be pleasant 
for you. Very few le’s lives will bear the 
strong light of a law court, and it is not 
likely yours is any exception to the rule.” 

** You jadge Sir Kenneth by yourself,” said 


possession of the Lodge, There is no object 
in our remaining now.” 

‘‘On the contrary,” said Sir Kenneth, ina 
very determined voice, as he shook his arm 
free from Rosalind, and came forward. “You 
will remain here until this accusation of your 
housekeeper has been thoroughly investigated. 
Your wife is now suffering under the suspicion 
of having murdered her nephew, and it is my 
duty, as a magistrate holding the Queen’acom- 
mission, to see that the guilty person should 
be brought to justice, and the innocent cleared 
of a groundless suspicion. You will, therefore, 
consider yourself under arrest, and I call upon 
your companion, whoever he may be, to help 
me in enforcing my words.” 

Vansittart glared round like a wild beast 
brought to bay. He was fully aware that 
Gaston had shrunk from his side; and the 
movement, as wellas the man's face, warned 
him he could not count on assistance from 
that quarter, 

Gaston was quite ready to help so long as 
he ran no particular peril himsel’, Lut when 
it came to a question of aiding a murderer io 
escape he drew back, with a very natural con- 
sideration for his.own safety. 

That Sir Kenneth had every intention of 
detaining him as prisoner Vansittart had ro 
doubt. His one hope was, therefore, to escape, 
and get on board his yacht. Once there he 
would have a good start of his pursuers, and 
might succeed in gettingaway. It was hie 
only chance. 

Ina moment he had drawn from an inner 
breast-pocket a revolver that glittered like 
silver in the light of the lamp. He pointed it 
fall 7] Sir Kenneth—pulled the trigger, and 


Diana Blackmore, speaking now, for the first | fired 


time, in deliberate accents. “ There are reasons 
why you should dread trial in a court of law, 
because the end of it would be—the scaffold!” 

He tcrned upon her savagely, his fase 
blanched to an awful whiteness. The house- 
udenee toSir Kenneth, 
which she herself had been unable to follow, 
Her anger and rage with Vansittart oulmi- 
nated when he anneuneed his intention of not 
letting Rosalind -go, and hurried her intoa 
declaration that she had not intended making 
until to-morrow. 

*“« Hold your tongue, will you !”’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘No, for thetime hasicome when I shall 
speak. Hear me, Sir Kenneth—hear me, Lady 
Hawtrey,’’ she exclaimed with growing excite- 
ment, while her voice rang out loud and clear. 


‘You are surprised to see me here, Mr. | ey E 8 man as & murderer—the 


murderer of hie wife's nephew, Willie Noel!” 
‘“ It isadie! ” came from Vansittart’s white 


laid your plans too well for the nies med _ lips, while the others drew back with a simul. 


of their miscarrying. Man—man”— 
Baronet’s voice. became ceep and rolemn— 
“did it never enter into. your calculations 
that there is an all-seeing Providence above, 
whose mission it is to protect.the innocent 


from the snares of the wicked? Did yon ' 


think that you could defy God and man ; much care, for ’—her voice grew fierce.as she 


alike with impunity ?” 
The sound of his voice seemed to break 


and he advanced’ farther into the room, 


Gaston following, and locking with ‘undie- 
eaomn curiosity from one to the other of the 
rio. 


“I amesurprised tosee you under my roof!” | be 


declared Vansittart, with unblushing effron- 
tery, “and I cannot pretend to give you a 
welcome either. In point of fact, I must 
request you to leave this house with as little 
delay as possible.” 

‘You need not impress that upon me, 
My desire to leave is to the full.asgreat ag 
yours to be rid of me, Gome Rosalind,” 
turning to his wife, “ are you ready ?"” 
we she said, shrinking timidly:to his 

‘‘ Stay a moment! " cried Vansittart, the 
evil glitter that Rosalind had learned to know 
Coming in his eyes. 


absence, Sir Kenneth, but this lady will not 
accompany you.” 
“ This] 


y is my wife,” returned the 


“I said I desired your, 


| 


| 


© , taneous exclamation of horror. 


‘‘ I¢ is the trath, and I will prove it.” 

‘“And get hanged for your pains!” she 
hiesed. : 

“No, I haveturned Queen’s evidence, and 
shall have a free pardon, or if I do not Idon't 


woos a a few years’ imprisonment 
| Wi account co with 
the spell that had fallen upon Vansittart, | of 8 mpare my 





delight.at revenging myself:on you!” 

This was a blow for whieh Vansiitart. had 
not bargained. Most solemnly had.this woman 
sworn never.to betray him, and he had 
imagined that fears for her own safety would 
all-powerful inymaking her keep her oath. 
But-he had not made allowance for one im- 
gerent element in her nature. He forgot 
that— 


“ Heaven holds no rage like love to-batred turned, 
And Hell no fury like a woman scorned! ” 


After this avowal, he felt it would be absurd 


‘to persevere with-his purpose of forcing Rosa- | pla 


Jind to accompany him to America, for what 
would there be to prevent her denouncing 
him, now that he had heard the housekeeper's 
accusation ? 

**Come, Gaston,” he said, turning to his 
companion, with a forced langh, ‘‘ We must 
acknowledge ourselves beaten, and we will 
leave Lady Hawtrey to make up her differences 
with her husband, and Mrs Blackmore in 





A woman’s shriek rang out, wild and pierc- 
ing ; and when the smoke cleared away Rosa- 
lind was clinging round her husband’s neck, 
the blood flowing copiously from a wound in 
her breast. 

On seeing Vansittart aim the pistol she had 
flung herself across Kenneth’s body, deter- 
mined to give her life for his ! 





CHAPTER XLI. 
FORGIVEN. 


Six Kenyetnu’s horror, as he held ‘his wife's 
sppereo thy lifeless body in his, and saw the 
blood trickling down her dress, may be ima- 
gined better than described. Heedless of every- 
thing else in the excitement and agony of the 
moment, he laid her down on a couch, and, 
falling on his knees beside her, implored her 
to speak to him, while he pressed between 
his own one heavy hand, and carried it pas- 
sionately to bis lips. 

In that supreme moment he forgot the 
gulf lying betweea them, and only remem- 
bered,that this was the woman whom he had 
loved, and who was bound to him by the 
closest. tie humanity knows. Moreover, it 
was to save his hfe that she had sacrificed 
her own. 

In the excitement, Vansittart and Gaston 
left the room, and Diana hurried forward, 
and at once cut away the blood.soaked cloth- 
ing from the wounded gir), and laid bare 
the wound—which proved to be in the left 
shoulder. 

“Go away,” she said to Sir Kenneth. “I 
have been a nurse, and if you will let me 
come I will stanch the blood, If you have 
a linen handkerchief tear it up into strips, 
and make me a bandage.” . 

Half-dazed he obeyed, and she took his 
ce; and goon, by dint of her exertions, the 
blood ceased flowing, and Rosalind opened her 
eyes. 
aN Kenneth 1” ehe exclaimed, feebly ‘are 
you there—are you safe?” 

““Yes—to both questions,’ he answered, 
in a choked voice. 

She seemed satisfied, and once more closed 
her eyes, while Diana rose from her knees, 
and beckoned the Baro net aside. 
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** You must go for adostor. I ama narse, 
bat my work is now done, and it requires a 
surgeon to extract the bullet.” 

**One moment!" exclaimed Sir Kenneth, 
whose haggard face testified to his mental 
anxiety. “Can you tell meif the wound is 
serious ?” 

‘No, I don't know,” she answered, eva- 
sively, “‘becaase I do not koow whether the 
ballet has penetrated any vital part. It is 
quite possible that there may be internal 
hemorrhage, and, if so, little can be done. 
However, a surgeon alone can tell if that is 
the case.” 

She gave him the necessary directions, and 
he went downstairs, and let himself out of the 
front door, which was open, and there, to his 
immense surprise, he was met by Mr. Causton, 
who looked flurried and anxious. In order 
to acoouat for this, it must be explained 
thatthe lawyer had not been able to enter 
the house, in consequence of Vansittart 
having taken the precaation, after his own 
entrance, of closing the shutters of the oon- 
servatory door. Thus Mr. Causton was forced 
to remain outside, and he had been a witness 
of the hasty exit of Pierce Vansittart and his 
companion, Gaston. More than this, he had 
heard the conversation that took place 
between them, and it had upset his equa- 
nimity very considerably. 

“One moment, if you please, sir,” Gaaton 
had said, as he found himself in the open air. 
‘* As things have turned ont I mast refase to 
accompany you to America—or anywhere 
else, for that matter." 

‘* What!” Vansittart returned with a smile 
that was bitterer than a sneer. ‘So you are 
one of those rats that desert a sinking 
ship!” 

“TI have myself to think of, you must re- 
member, Mr. Vansittart, and though I’m not 
over carefal as a rule, I draw the line at 
mur-—” 

“Hush!” interrapted the other. ‘‘ Don't 
fet that word pass yoar lips. Sarely you will 
help me to pull as far as Gravesend ?” 

** No, sir, I cannot.” 

‘Not if I give you twenty—fifty—a hundred 
pounds for your services?" 

The man hesitated. His cupidity was 
awakened: nevertheless prudence finally 
triamphed, and he shook his head. 

‘** Not even for that, sir. I've kept out of 
the clutches of the law so far, and I'll continue 
to do soif I can. If no one bat you and 
me knew of what that woman said it would 
be all right; but you see there's Sir Kenneth 
Hawtrey, and he's a ticklish customer. 
Besides, there ‘ll be the deuce to pay over 
taking away bis wife from the White House, 
and—well, altogether, I think I’d better 
make myself scarce. I'll wish you good-night, 
sir,and you have my best wishes for your 
escape. Whatever you may have been to 
other people you've paid me well, and I have 
no desire to see a rope round your neck.” 
And, thus saying, Gaston turned quickly, and 
tramped away in the darkness. 

Vansittart remained for a moment in deep 
thought; then, with a curse, turned on his 
heel, and walked down the garden. Causton, 
meanwhile, was a prey to conflicting feelings. 
From what he had heard he gathered that 


Vansittart was the author of some terrible | 


crime, which he naturally connected with the 
pistol shot he had heard, and it was clearly 
his duty not to let him escape, But, after all, 
what could he do? Vansittart was a much 
stronger and bigger man, and in all probability 
was armed. Tne lawyer anathematized his 
own foolishness for having, when he changed 


his clothes that evening, forgotten to take his | 
revolver out of his coat pocket. With that in | 


his hand he would have taken upon himself 
the arrest. 

As it was he followed Vansittart down the 
garden, saw him go down the steps, and get 
into & boat, and then pull away with rapid 


strokes down stream. Causton knew that his | 


destination was Gravesend, and he reflected 


that there might still be time to capture him | 





if he went to the nearest police station, and 
gave his discription to the sup2rintendent. 

This he resolved to do, ani it was on his 
retura from the river that he met Sir Kenneth, 
leaving the house. 

The Baronet did not stay to ask him what 
brought him there—time was too precious to 
waste in such questions—but a sudden idea 
struck him. In leaving the two women alone 
there was a certain amount of risk, and the 
presence of Causton would be a sort of 
safeguard. 

“Go upstairs at once, and into the room on 
the right of the passage,” he said, hastily. 
“My wife is there, and another woman. 
Look after them till { oome back with a 
doctor. I will explain all presently.” 

Too many strange events had happened on 
this eventful night to leave Mr. Causton any 
farther capacity for surprise. He said nothing, 
but entered the house, and had no difficulty in 
finding the room indicated, for a thin line of 
light came through the interstices of the door, 
and guided him. 

The sight that met his gaze when he went 
in was one to be remembered. Rosalind lay 
motionless on the couch, so pale and still that 
she might have been a marble statue, or—yet 
more ominous suggestion !—a corpse. 

Oa the other side of the room, close to the 
fireplace, stood Diana Blackmore, with her 
back towards him. Unknown te Vansittart, 
she was aware of the existence of the safe in 
the wall, and it will be remembered that she 
now possessed his keys. 

Having got rid of Sir Kenneth, she pro- 
ceeded to execute the purpose that had been 
in her mindever since Vansittart'sdeparture— 
for she was resolved not to leave the lodge 
empty-handed, and there was the chance of 
finding either money or valuables in this secret 
hiding-place. 

Ske opened the safe easily enough, and so 
absorbed was she in her search that she did 
not hear the entrance of the lawyer—whose 
movements, at all times, were essentially 
catlike, Somethiag in her attitude and occu- 
pation aroused his detective instincts, and he 
crept noiselessly behind her, and looked over 
her shoulder. 


Suddenly his expression changed, and in 
the intensity of his excitement he gave vent 
to an exclamation that had the effect of mak- 
ing Diana turn round,—for once startled out 
of her ordinary calm. She had not counted 
on interruption, forshe knew quite a quarter- 
of-an-hour must elapse before Sir Kenneth 
could return, and her sagacity told her that 
a was nodanger of Vansittart venturing 
bac 

Causton took no notice of her. His eyes 
were riveted on a peculiarly shaped iron-box, 
deposited in the very middle of the safe, and 
oe on the cover with two initials, 
oe ” 

This box had been described to him twice— 
once by Nona, and once by Claud, and his 
recognition of it was instantaneous. Here was 
the all-important clue—the clae which he had 
hardly dared hope to find ! 

Once more his gaze fell on Rosalind, and 
then came back to the housekeeper. He laid 
his hand heavily on her arm. 

“Do you see that box?” he said, pointing 
to it. ‘‘ If you tell me truly who placed it here, 
I promise to give you a reward of fifty 
pounds.” 

“I would have told you without the 
reward,”’ she answered, quietly ; ‘‘ but before I 
do so, be good enough to explain to me who 
you are.” 

“T am a friend of Sir Kenneth Hawtrey's. 
It was he who directed me to come here, and 
look after his wife until he comes back with 
the doctor.” 
han : nd pray what interest have you.in that 

x ” 

“One that concerns other people more 
vitaily than myself. There nas been a murder 
committed, and the man—for of course no 
woman could have done it—who brought that 


box here is, in all probability, the guilty 
person,” 

Diana started back, her face growing 2 little 
pale, while her hands twitched nervously. 

“Who — what murder?” she gacped, 
hoarsely. 

“Qne of which you must have heard. A 
gentleman named Falke Marchant was killed 
at .Crowthorne—ah!” as she gave & little 
cry, “you evidently know a good deal about 
it ” 


A few moments, and she had partially 
gained her composure. 

“I know no more about it than the news. 
papers have told me, but I have seen Captain 
Marchant once or twice, and if what you say be 
true, I have seen his murderer as well. That 
box could have been placed here by no one 
save Pierce Vansittart.” 

Pierce Vansittart—Nona’s husband ! 

A sudden flood of light broke on the lawyer. 
Strange that the name of Pierce Vansittart 
had never once suggested itself to him ! 

‘‘ And Lady Hawtrey! Does she know any- 
thing about it?" 

‘*‘ Lady Hawtrey!" repeated Diana, in sur- 
prise) ‘* No, Ishould imagine not, What made 
you suppose such a thing ?"’ 

Bat Causton was saved from the awkward 
necessity of giving his reasons by the entrance 
of Sir Kenneth, who came in breathless 
with the haste he had made. The doctor 
would follow as soon as he had completed a 
hasty toilet—for he had been awoke from his 
slumbers by Sir Kenneth’s summons, and was 
inclined to resent it, 

As if some magnetic current flowed from 
him to her, Rosalind’s lids slowly raised 
themselves at the Baronet's approach—and 
oh! what a light of devoted love shone in 
those dark eyes ! 

‘* Kenneth—my husband !" she whispered, 
holding out her hand, ‘tam I forgiven at 
last? If I die will you think of me, not as one 
who sinned, but one who repented ?” 

He said nothing, bat knelt at her side, and 
bent his face over her hand. At last he was 
convinced of her love, and more than that, of 
his own, but words to tell her this would 
not come, ° 

“ Speak tome,” she went on, feebly. ‘‘ Tell 
me at least that you believe in my repentance. 
I shall die happy in that knowledge.” 

“ Do not talk of dying, Rosalind! Ah, my 
love, my darling, the scales have fallen from 
my eyes, and I see now that love is strong 
as death—stronger, for I will not let you die. 
You shall live for meand happiness!” __ 

Into her face there leapt the glad radiance 
of a perfect content. Her th came 
Crag _— detached gasps—and she 

ves qui of rapture. 
ert 4. pardoned, and you love me! The 
joy of a lifetime is in those words. Put your 
arms round me, Kenneth—kiss me, for the 
first time since our marriage!” 

He obeyed—heedless of those two onlookers 
whose presence he had indeed forgotten; aud 
he held her close to his breast, while he 
rained down kisses on lips and brow, maur- 
muring the while the sweet words of love 
that thrilled her with a very ecstacy of 
delight. And in the joy of that supreme 
moment, even the shadow of that dark 
presence which hovered near was well. nigh 
forgotten ! 


CHAPTER XLII., AND LAST. 


Bur Rosalind did not die, after all. The 
surgeon, when he came, declared her to 
faint and weak from loss of blood, but of 
the internal hemorrhage, at which Diana 
had hinted, there was no fear. The bullet 
had lodged in the fleshy part of the shoulder, 
and was extracted without much difficalty; 
and Sir Kenneth had a very shrewd sus- 
picion that the housekeeper had been perfectly 
aware there was no danger, and had only 





hurried him off for the doctor, because she 
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wished to have an  gemcia of inspecting 
the contents of the safe. 

Of the iron box Mr. Causton at once took 
possession, and with it he marched up to the 
nearest police-station, where he told his 
story, and applied for—and obtained—a 
warrant against Vansittart. Two or three 

licemen were immediately told off to watch 
the Lodge, and it was intimated to the 
houskeeper that she would not be permitted 
to leave until her deposition was taken, 
and she was bound over to give evidence 
when called upon to do so. 

To this she, perforce, assented, and offered 
to undertake the task of nursing Lady Haw- 
trey back to health, for though Rosalind’s 
wound was notin itself dangerous, she was 
nevertheless so terribly prostrated, and her 
nerves were s0 thoroughly out of order from 
+he recent strain upon them, that the medical 
man declared she must not be moved antil 
she was quite convalescent: 

The Baronet, while thanking Diana for her 
offer, did not think fit to avail himself of it, 
for his wife was much too precious to be 
trusted to the care of a woman in whom he 
could not place implicit confidence. He, 
therefore, sent for a trained nurse, but the 
chief part of the nursing he did himself, 
for he could hardly tear himself from Rosa- 
lind's side even for s moment, and he 
seemed to be trying to make her forget that 
there had ever been a time in her life when 
he cared for her less than at present. 

“ This is our honeymoon !” be whispered, as 
he sat by the side of the couch, his one 
hand holding hers, while the other rested on 
the thick coils of her shining hair; ‘‘and we 
have long arrears of happiness to make up 
for, you must remember |” 

She smiled back an answer of mute con- 
tent. She sometimes told herself she felt like 
some shipwrecked mariner who suddenly 
finds himself in a haven. Her life had been 
so tempest-tossed that she more than once 
caught herself wondering- whether this calm 
could indeed be lasting, or whether it was only 
some happy dream that would dissolve with 
the light of the morning. 

If Mr. Causton had embarked on a mistaken 
enterprise when his suspicions fastened them- 
selves on Lady Hawtrey, he had at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that, after all, these 
suspicions had had the result of putting him 
on the right track, for otherwise he would 
never bave fo'lowed Sir Kenneth to Chiswick, 
6nd, in all probability, the existence of the safe 
would not have been discovered. Diana 
Blackmore would have taken any portable 
valuables from it, and would then have re- 
closed it, and its discovery would have been 
a remote possibility. 

_ With the housekesper’s aid he was able to 
give avery minute description of Vansittart, 
and Diana also suggested that his yacht, 
which she knew to be lying off Gravesend, 
shou!d be boarded, and watched. This was 
done, with the result that a little after day- 
break Mr. Pierce Vansittart found himself 
confronted by two quiet-looking men in plain 
clothes, who asked him to accompany them, 
and consider himszelf under arrest on the 
grave charge of murder. 

He did not flinch as they fastened the hand- 
cuffs on his wrists, neither did he uttter a 
ean in answer to the charge, farther 

D,— 

_ “I think you have madea mistake.” It 
istrue, they cautioned him that any admis. 
tions he made would be used against him, 
and perhaps prudence counselled silence. 

© was brought up before the magistrates 
the next day, and charged, firstly, with poison. 
ing his wife’s nephew, Willie Noel, and, 
secondly, with firing the shot that killed 

Captain Falke Marchant. The former case 
was dealt with first, and Diana Blackmore 
Was the first witness called. 

. Her evidence was given with characteristic 
le She deposed that she had known 
a Vansittart for many years, and that 

© had acted as housekeeper to him. Before 


that she had been a nurse, and when Mrs.| alive, for that eame night, a warder going 
Vansittart’s nephew was ill she was sent for; into his cell, found Vansittart stretched on 
to attend to him—Mrs. Vansittart herself} the floor quite dead, and with a long gold pin 
being under the impression that she was aj| that he had concealed about his person driven 
trained nurse from one of the London| straight to his heart. Death must have 
hospitals, been instantaneous, and when the surgeon 

Sheadded that one night when she—Diana—j| examined the body of the unhappy man, he 
was very tired, Mrs. Vansittart undertook to , was astonished at the force and accuracy with 
sit up with the little boy, and to give him his | which the blow had been driven home. 
medicine—which was put in a particular place; So ended a life that began under the 
on the mantelpiece, so that the lady, who was ; brightest auspices, and might have been a 
blind, might have no difficulty in finding it.’ blessing to its owner, as well as to his fellow- 
There was a bottle of carbolic acid in the creatures; but through a selfish indulgence 
room, but that was inside a locked cupboard, | in evil passions, an uncurbed temper, and 
and there were no other bottles of any kind; a reckless pursuit of pleasure, had proved 
in the sick chamber. itself a bane to everyone brought within its 

Diana went on to say that she threw herself ; influence. 
ona couch in the adjoining apartment, but; He left no confession—no word of farewell 
not being able to sleep, got up presently, and ; —no prayer for forgiveness. He died as he 
returned to the little boy’s room in search of, had lived, without a thought for anyone but 
a book she had left there. The child was, himself, and it is little wonder that no one 
asleep, and Mrs. Vansittart had quitted his followed him to his unhallowed grave. 
sides for a moment. It afterwards transpired | And yet—so strange is the human heart— 
that she had gone for some knitting, with | that night after he was buried, 2 woman, 
which to occupy herself during her vigil. The | dressed in black and deeply veiled, stood for 
soi-disant nurse said, that when she entered the , half-an-hour in silent contemplation of the 
room, she saw Mr. Vansittart in the act of | freshly-turned soil, and when she left she 
pouring something out of one bottle into placed upon it a bunch of rosee—not white— 
another, and that he seemed in a great rage at that would have been mockery—but rich-hued 
her entrance, and peremptorily ordered her ——— blossoms, whose ecent hung heavy on 
away. the air. 

She obeyed, and returned to her room,{ Perhaps she had loved him, ‘not wisely, 
and a quarter-of-an-hour after she heard the | but too well.” 
little boy shriek, and, on hurrying in, found! —_‘* * 
that Mrs. Vansittart had given him carbolic | Oar story draws toanend. There is little 
acid instead of his proper medicine—but the , more to tell, for now that Causton had proved 
carbolic acid was not in its original bottle, but in to his own satisfaction that Vensittart was 
ene exactly resembling that containing the medi- | the murderer of Falke Marchant, he was not 
cine. Moreover, the cupboard in which the long in getting together such evidence as 
acid had been kept had been locked, and she justified him in demanding Claud Trevelyan’s 


* * 





herself had the key, but she was aware that! 


Mr. Vansittart also possessed a key that 
would unlock it. 

After the little boy’s death she accused 
her employer of having purposely poured the 
poicon into another bottle, and substituted 
that for the medicine, trusting to his wife's 
blindness, and the fact that she had at the time 
a bad cold which blunted her sense of smell, 
for not discovering the deception. He did not 
deny it, but told witness he would pay her well 
to hold her tongue; and she, thinking that 
nothing she could say would bring the dead 
child back to life, promised to keep silence. 

Accordingly, at the inquest, she had said 
nothing of the cupboard in which the carbolic 
acid was kept being locked, and nothing of 
having seen Mr. Vansittart pouring out some 
liquid in the bedroom; and an open verdict 
was therefore returned, 

At this point, the presiding magistrate 
asked her if she was not aware that, though 
an open verdict was returned, suspicion, 
nevertheless, attached very strongly to Mrs. 
Vansittart, and she admitted that she knew 
this; but her brow darkened as she said it, 
and Causton, who was watching her, decided 
that she bore no good will to the blind lady. 

His idea, indeed, was, that she was jealous 
of Nona, bat this he kept to himself. 

Diana concluded her evidence by saying 
that Vansittart agreed to allow her a hundred 
and fifty pounds a-year so long as she kept 
silence, and she would have continued to do 
so if he had not broken faith with her. 

“Then,” said the magistrate, “it is to 
revenge yourself on Mr. Vansittart that you 
have made this tardy confession?’’ 

‘¢ Yes,” she returned, defiantly. ‘ But I 
don’t see that my motive has anything to do 
with the value of my.evidence.”’ 

This was true, for her testimony was in 
itself sufficient to justify the magistrate in 
committing the accused for trial, and he did 
not go into the other charge, as Causton was 
not quite prepared with his evidence. 

Vansittart only once looked up as he was 
led away, and that was to send one glance at 
his late housekeeper—a glance so fall of venom, 
that Diana, hardened as she was, pat ap her 
hands with a little gasp of fear. 


release. 

Gaston came forward and told how he 
had been employed with another man by 
Vansittart, to take Nona from the White 
House; and how, through not knowing the 
lady, he had mistaken Rosalind for her, 
and, after drugging her, carried her off to 
Chiswick. 

That was on the night of the murder, and 
Vansittart had been absent in the country, 
and had not returned until the next day. 

His destination was proved by the return 
half of a ticket bearing date the day of the 
murder, which he had not used, and which 
was found in his waistcoat ket—for as we 
know, he came back by a different route, so 
as to try and avoid suspicion. Then, again, 
his revolver was examined, and the bullet 
extracted from Marchant’s body was found 
to correspond exactly with those in it; added 
to which Rosalind was enabled to testify 
that she had seen Vansittart put the iron box 
in the safe—and this evidence was held to be 
conclusive. 

Accordingly, Claud was liberated, and drove 
away from the W—— goal in Squire Charl. 
ton’s landau, where he was seated side by 
side with the Squire himself, and opposite to 
Edith and Nona Vansittart. 

When they got to Crowthorne they found 
the village quite en féte, for the news of Claud's 
release had spread like wildfire, and the 
people all turned ont of their cottages to 
catch a glimpse of him, and cheer him as he 
passed. 

He bowed right and left in acknowledg- 
ment of their greetings, and looked so'radiant 
and handsome, so fall of delight at his new- 
found liberty, that one of the women said to 
another,— 

‘* No need to tell me he’s innocent ! No man 
with a face like that—as gay and blithe and 
open as a spring morning—could commit the 
crime of murder,” and thia correctly _repre- 
sented the idea of her neighbours. 

Edith was very silent during that drive. 
Her heart was too fall for words, but she 
feasted her*ey@s with the delight of watching 
that dear face, all the dearer because of the 
sribulation through which its owner had passed. 
In Claud’s pocket—the left-hand breast 





That was the last time she ever saw him 


pocket, of course—reposed a letter she had 
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written ‘him — such a sweet, loving, frank, 
and yet maidenly letter !—expressing her re- 
morse. for ever having doubted him, and as- 
suring him.of her love and constancy. 

This letter had been written immediately 
after Nona’s .explanation, and, when the 
young man read it, it seemed as if sammer 
sunshine had .suddenly burst through the 
sullen clouds of. wintry day ! 

It was.arranged that the two young people 
should be married with as little delay as; pos- 
sible ; in fact, the only thing Edith.etipalated 
for, was .that the ceremony should_not take 
place until her,dear Rosalind was well enough 
to assist.at it. 

Lady Hawtrey, when she had the letter 
telling her this, wrote back that the wedding 
might. befixed for.a month hence, for she-was 
getting strong as rapidly aa she could. 

* There.is no medicine like happiness,” she 
added. ‘And, moreover, it has all the effect 
of novelty forme. Oh, Edith! my husband is 
80 good to me, so. thonghsfal,.so chivalrous, 
s0.noble!.I never;can express his kindness, or 
my gratitude. My.whole life will be devoted 
to, proving it!” 

One.reason why Cland wished the wedding 
to be very soon.was,on account of Nona'seye- 
sight. While she .was.at the White House 
a famous. London oculist hadsaid there was 
& possibility of her recovering her sight if she 
remained in.a darkened. room, and took proper 
measures; but since Claud’s epprehension 
she hadquite forgotten herself; and her anxiety 
on,his: behaJf had made jher neglect all pre- 
cautions.on her own. 

It was.certain, too, that the success of her 
treatment depended»much, on-her having, some 
kind female companion at hand: to.supply the 
place Rosalind formerly occupied, and who so 
fitted or eager to undértake the task as warm- 
hearted litsle Edith ? 

And so on @. sunny day in the early spring 
time, when the.sky was blue, and the trees 
were covered withthe soft green shadows of 
the young leaves,;Claud led his girl-bride to 
the altar, and in the little -village charch of 
Crowthorne, where she had been christened 
and confirmed, she took the vows that made 
her a wife. 

Need. to.say the church was full of people, 
and odorous with the scent of many thou- 
sands of flowers, and the sweetest flower of all 
was Edith herself—pale,and a little tremn- 
lous, but very happy withal. 

An ideal bride too, in her sweeping robes of 
ivory satin, with adiadem of orange blossoms, 
and a necklace of pearls that an empress 
might have envied ! 

his. was the gift of Sir Kenneth and Lady 
Hawtrey—both of whom were at she wedding, 
Rosalind looking very. beantifal in a wonder- 
ful dress of some gorgeous gold brocade, that 
suited her imperial style of beauty to perfec. 
tion. 
Bat of all that weddirg cort?ge no one was 
looked upon with more interest than the blind 
lady, very simply and quietly dressed, who 
came up the ais!e leaning on Squire Charlton's 
arm. 

Nona’s gift to the newly-wedded pair was a 
magnificent one, being nothing more nor less 
than a fine house in Park lane, which she 
bought and presented to them as a town resi- 
dence. 

But all this took place two years ago, and 
now Nona has regained the sight of one eye— 
the other is injured too much to ever recover 
—and has embarked on her long-cherished 
plan of building a hospital for children, as a 
momenta of her little dead nephew, Willie 

oel. 

May her undertaking have all the success it 
deserves ! 

There-is a sturdy little heir at King’s Royal 
now, and Rosalind is the happiest of young 
ee mp Es we except Edith, sr yaig little 

aby is quite as pretty as heraglf. 

hea now a word for Mr, Oe, whose 
business carried him very frequently to 
Devonshire after the ‘Crowthorne murder 
cage” was over, and who paid many visits to 





Weir Cottage, the result of which eventually 
converted pretty Janet into Mrs. Causton ! 
The lawyer's cynicism seemed to die a 
natural death on his wedding-day,.and he has 
never, had camse to regret the chance that sent 
him in search of Sir Kenneth on that: windy 
winter night, when, for the first time in his 
life, he was strack with Cupid's.golden shafs ! 


[ THE-END.] 








FACETIA. 


Desiens In Jewenvery.— Scheming for an 
engagement ring. 

A Puriapenenr1A umbrella firm bassuspended 
with nothing laid by for a rainy day. 

«« Ong good turn deserves another,” remarked 
the cook as she gaye the griddle-cake a flip 
over. 

Some le get so,.accustomed to eating 
table d Lite ainnees thas they take them.as. a 
matter of course. 

A pHysician has discovered thatthe older a 
grows the smaller his brain becomes. 
This explains why the yeung.men.know every: 
thing and old men know nothing. 

We asked a toper t’other day, 

And asked it without guile, 
‘* If asked:to drink, what sveuld you say?” 
He-answered : ‘I should smile.” 

Some people pretend verre? $200 never sur- 
prised at anything, but even the most obsti- 
nate of them finds it difficult to conceal his 
amazement when he runs his nose against a 
door-edge in the dark. 

A puzzie to the city of Galveston is how 
Mr. oy oe oe escaped from an asylom to 
which he had been sent as a lunatic, Per- 
haps he unbraided his name and let himself 
down from a window with it. 

First Bon Vivant : “ Do you know, Nervely, 
that glass. bottles injure the quality of wine?” 
Second Bon. Vivant«(seizing.a bottle and an 
empty. glass): “‘ Good Hekvens ! Mr. Knob, is 
thatso? Then wewon’t let this wine stay in 
the bottleanother minute.” ; 

Miss Sxeen: ‘‘ Where did yon graduate 
from, Mr. Gill?” Mr. Gill: “*From,thesehool 
of pharmacy.” Miss Skeen (with surprise) : 
‘‘Is it possible? What a strange choice for a 
young man brought up in the city! But if I 
remember rightly your grandfather was a 
farmer, too.” 

Mammen Lapy: “I think I will visit a chi- 
ropodist while I am in the city.” Friend: 
‘*Have you corns?’ Lady: No.’ Friend: 
‘Bunions ?”’ Lady: ‘‘No.” Friend: “ Why, 
then, visit a chiropodist?”” Lady: ‘I want to 
have it to say that I hada man at my feet 
ence in-my life.” 

Boanprne HovsE Mistress: ‘‘ Weill, if you'll 
agree to make yourself handy, and do ali: the 
chores around the house, I'll pay you five 
dollars a-week.” O'Rourke: “* Foive dollars a 
wake? Very well, mum. An'as we now do 
be sthrangers, I suppose -yez will folly the 
reg’iar boardin’-house rales, and pay in 
advance ?’ 

Mr. Scuwiemer (tothe young widow.of old 
Otard): ‘‘ Ard so-you really say, Mrs. Otard, 
that a girlof twenty can actuatly be sincere 
when she says she truly loves a man of fifty?” 
Mrs. Otard (indignantly): “Sincere? Of 
course I do!” Mr. Schwirmer: ‘Oh, thank 
you! Then maybe there will be some chance 
for me twenty years hence, after all |” 

Citizen (to tramp): ‘ Well, you look to me, 
my friend, as if the freedom of a brewery 
would be somewhat conducive to your general 
happiness.” Tramp: “ Yes, I wonldn’t mind 
spending some spare time in such a place if.it 
were ventilated, and I wasn’t interfered 
with; but, if the matter were left entirely to 
- 4 own choice, I think I would prefer a dis- 

ry.” 


| Suffrage.” 
; vote in order that I might vote against the 


!on natural history. 


ceed at once to:plan 





Hz Dorsy’t Smoxe.—Mrs. Flyeparrow (to 
new acquaintance) : ‘‘ You seem to be an in. 
veterate lover of the weed, Mr. Nicotine. May 
Lask if your father smokes?’ Mr. Nicotine: 
‘‘ I trust not, madam. He has. been dead 
some time.” 

Way Sue Wants to Votz.— Mrs. Homespun : 
* I declare I would just like to be able to vote 
once.’ Mr. Homespun: * Why, my-dear, I 
thought you were strongly opposed to woman 
“So I am; and I would like to 


horrid thing.” 

Just tHE Dirrenrnce.—Gabbins,.in one of 
the rare moments he devotes to the cultivation 
of his intellect, was reading aloud from a work 
“ The camel isan animal 
that can work a week without drinking.” “‘ And 
I,” remarked Gubbins, commenting upon the 
text, ‘'I am.an ani that can drink a week 
without working.” 

‘* Mawma,” inquired Bobby, “ do- only good 
little boys go up to Heaven ?” “''Yes, dear,” 
“ And bad little-boys to the bad place?” 
“ Yes.” “I’m a good ‘little boy, ain’t I?” 
‘Sometimes, Bobby, and sometimes you are 
quite a bad little boy.” Bobby thought for 2 
moment, and-said: ‘Then I s'pose I'll have 
to epend part of the time in one place and part 
of time inthe other.” . 

Great Cavszt gor GratiropE.—** Madam, I 
have come to thank you,” murmured a tramp 
toa Binghumpton woman. ‘“ What have I 
done for you?” asked the woman, surprised. 
“ You refased to give me one of those dump. 
lings you had for dinner yesterday.” ‘' Yes, I 
remember,’’ she replied, impatiently. ‘ And 
you gave one to an old man who cleaned up 
your door yard.” “Trae again, He was as 
industrions as you were lazy, and deserved it.” 
“Madam,” continued the tramp, solemnly, 
‘“T owe you my life. It killed him.” 

He Covrpn't Teun a Lie.—It is an onnueza! 
wit which enables its possessor. to,be.as fanny 
in speech as he,is on paper. The author of 
the “Mikado” is evidently teady at sny 
moment.to thrust or.parry. Once, in,leaving 
a large reception, he stood in the hall,,waiting 
for a servant to bring him his,coat, and bat. 
As he lingered there a ‘‘heayy swell” descended 
the stairs, took him for a servant, and called 
out to him: ‘ Call:mea four wheeler!” Mr. 
Gilbert. put his glass in his eye, looked blandiy 
at the young man, and.said: “ You.are afour- 
wheeler.” ‘‘Whatdo yon mean?” cried the 
other. ‘‘ You told me to call you a four- 
wheeler, and I have done so. I really. couldn’: 
call you handsome (hansom), you know !" 


LOVE AND SOCIZTY. 


Love cuts up all sorts of monkey-shines ; it 
makes a fool sober, and a wize man frisky. 

I don’t believe in total depravity. Every 
man haz sumthing in him to show that God 
mace him. 

I suppoze, that one reazon whi the “' road to 


tain” iz broad, iz tew accomadate the grate 


amount ov travel in that direkshun. 

I think I would rather hear a man brag 
about himself, than tew hear him brag all the 
time ov someone else—for I think i. like vanity 
a leetie better than i do sickofansy. 

A hambng iz like a bladder—good for 
nothing till it iz blowed up,and then ain't 
good for nothing after it iz pricked. : 

A bigg noze iz sed tew be asighn ov genius. 
Tf a man’s geniue lays in hiz noze, i should 
say the sign waz agood one, 

Vanity iz seldom malishous. 

A woman (like an echo), will hav the laet 
word. 

Put an Englishman into the, garden of 
Eden, and he would find fault with the whole 
blassted consarn; put a Yankee in, and he 
would see whare he could alter it,to advan- 
tage ; puta Dutchman in, and he would pro- 
& it. 

When a man is eqandering hiz estate, even 
those who are getting it, call him a phool.— 
Jose Brnures. 
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SOCIETY. 
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Tre Prussian Princesses are csaid-to be 
greatly pleased with Windsor, and English 
life and customs, sc far, The other day they 
persuaded their mother to accompany t 
on @ visit to the Windcor shops; and the 
Empress and her girls were seen on foot in 
High-etreet, apparently much interested in a 
regular shopping excursion. 

Turre isnot the slightest foundation for 
the report, which.has been widely circulated, 
that the Queen is, in future, to make an allow- 
ance of £30.000'a year to the Prince of Wales. 
Whenever H.R. H. represents the Queen in any 
way whatever, the whole of his expenses of 
every kind are defrayed by Her Majesty. 

Moucu apxiety is felt in Russia about the 
health of the Czarina. Although the real 
state of affairs is concealed as much as possible, 
it is now an open secret that she. has never 
recovered the terrible shock to her nerves 
caused: by the recent railway-accident. 

Tur hall at Buckingham Palace is to be 
fitted with theeleotrio light before next season, 
but the Queen will not allow thisimprovemient 
to be introduced into the private: apartments 
at Windsor Castle, as was ed by Sir John 
Cowell, for Her Majesty prefers shaded 
and wax candles, The State apartments, the 
hall, and the lower end: of the corridors are 
fitted with the electric light, bat: it isto go no 
further at:present. 

Tue Duke and Duchess.of Connaught have 
arrived at Bombay, where they were met. by 
their children, Princess Margaret and Prince 
Arthur, who have joined their parents there, 


Tue two dressing-rooms in the Empress 
Frederick's suite of apartments in the Lan- 
caster Tower, at Windsor Castle, are hung 
with family portraits, including the late 
Emperor William, by Angeli—an admirable 
likeness ; the Emperor Frederick, painted for 
the Queen in 1867; the present) German 
Emperor, painted in 1872; the late Prince 

rederick Charles,.the Emperor Maximilian, 
Princess Frederick Charles, and a eharming 
picture representing the late Princess Alice, 
with her three eldest daughters, who.are now 
respectively _Prineess Louis of Battenberg, 
the Grand Duchess Elizabeth Feodorovna of 
Russia, and Princess Henry of Prussia. The 
Empress Prederick’s sitting-room, which is 
hung with old tapestry, has one very 
window, from which there is one of the finest 
views in the private apartments of the Castle, 
as it is exactly opposite to the Long Walk. 
The bedroom and dressing-rooms are simply 
decorated in -white and.gold. 


St. Pxrer’s Cuurncs, Eaton-square, was 
crowded to witness the marriage of Captain 
the Hon, Edward B. Stopford, second: son of 
the Earl of Courtown, with Isabel, daughter 
of the late Captain. Barrington Dashwood. 
The bride was attired in white brocaded satin, 
the front being richly trimmed with old 
Brussels Jace (her mother’s gift),and a few 
Sprays of orange blessoms in her hair were 
covered with a tuile-veil, fastened by diamond 
stars. Six bridesmaids were in attendance, 
Wearing Directoire dresses of cream cloth, 
With vests embroidered in brown and gold, 
over tan-coloured silk petticoats; brown hats, 
turned up with cream, and trimmed with tan 
riboon and wings. Hach wore a gold and 
silver grenade (the badge of the bridegroom's 
Tegiment) brooch, the bridegroom's gift, and 
carried a bouquet of tan chrysanthemums. 
Mrs. Dashwood, mother of the bride, was 
elegantly dressed in black velvet, with petvi- 
coat and waistcoat of white velvet, trimmed 
With black passementerie, and black bonnet 
With white feathers. The Countess of Malmes- 
bury looked well in’ black brocaded velvet, 
bordered with gable tails, and bonnet of Parma 
Violets. The bride's travelling dress was 


tailor.made, and of brows cloth, with hat to 
Match, an brown travelling cloak, bordered 


With sk 





STATISTICS. 


Tupre are, in North America, about 300,000 
persons keeving bees. The annual honey pro- 


duct is about 100,000,000 pounds. Theannual | 
wax product is about 500,000 pounds, and iis ; 


value more than £20,000. 

Tue railroads of the world are to-day worth 
from five to six thousand million pounds. 
This, probably, represents one-tenth of the 


‘total wealth of civilised nations, and one- 


quarter,-if not one-third, of their invested 
capital. I is doubtful whether the aggregate 
plant used in all manufacturing industries can 
equal it in value. The capital engaged in 
banking is but a trifle beside it. The world’s 
whole stock of money of every kind—gold, 
silver, and paper—would purchase only a third 
of its railroads. 





GEMS. 


Wuen a man has no desire but to speak 
plain truth he may say a greatdeal in a very 
narrow space. 

Aru laws are made by old men. Young 
men and womendean towards.exceptions ; old 
men alone abide by rule, 

A rrienpsuir that makes the least noise 
is very often the most useful ; for which 
reason I should prefer a prudent friend toa 
zealous one. 

Haste and rashness are stormsand tempests, 
breaking and wrecking ‘business; but nimble- 
ness is a full fair wind, blowing-it with speed 
to the haven. 

Tue immorality of the age is a standing 
topic of complaint with some men. But if 
any one likes to be moral, we can see nothing 
in the age to prevent him. 

Tr is the habitual thought that frames itself 
into our own life. It affects us more than 
our intimate social relations do. Our confi- 
dential friends have not so mach todo in 
shaping our lives as thoughts have which we 
harbour. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURPP. 


Fruiep Curcren.-—Putina > a table- 
spoonfal each cf butter and lard, lay in the 
chicken cut open on the back; season with 
pepper and salt, and fry brown ; take the yolk 
of an egg, beat, add one cup of milk,andthicken 
with flour; stir into the fat, and pour over'the 
chicken when ready to serve. 

Dressed Eaes.—Boil until hard half-a- 
dozen eggs, and when cold take eff the shalls, 
ont the eggs in half and take out the yolks. 
Mash the yolks, season them with salt, pepper 
and mustard, and mix with some boiled ham 
chopped fine. Then fill the whites with this, 
and set these halves in the oven to brown. 

Cutoxen Satap.—Mince the meat of a 
chicken fine; then chop the white parts of 
celery, and prepare a dressing as follows:— 
Rub the yolks of twohard boiled eggs smooth ; 
to.each yolk put one tablespoonfal of made 
mustard, half as much salt, two raw eggs, a 
small glass of ‘strong vinegar, and a ‘teaspoon: 
ful of the best olive oil. Pat the celery in a 
salad bowl; lay the chicken.on that, and then 
pour over itthe dressing, 

Conn .Mran Sattx Lounn.—Two cups of 
Indian meal, one cup of flour, two eggs, one 
tablespoonfal of lard, one quart ‘of boilin 
water, one cup of milk, one tablespoonful 
sugar, one-half.of a yeast cake dissolved in a 
little warm water, one teaspoonfal of salt. 
Scald the meal with the water, and while hot 
work in the lard, eugar, andsalt. Let it.get 
almost cold -before adding the milk, flour, 
yeast and-eggs. Let it rise over night in the 
pan on which ‘it is‘to be-baked. The success 
in making it depends on the mixing and 
beating. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Penatties or Roxauty.—Thenamber of de- 

| ranged people trying to gain access to the 
| Emperor of Germany,isremarkable. Hardly 
adey passes without such an occurrence. The 
| other day two such unfortunates entered the. 
palace simultaneously. It was a man and a 
woman. The latter was the wife of a poor 
boatman, asserting that she was a near re- 

lative of the Emperor's, and had to see him 
after years of absence. The man was well 
idressed, with a look of distinction about him, 

‘and a flow of white hair on his head. and long 

whiskers, altogether a venerable looking, sym. 

)pathetio figure. He said he had engaged to 
tmarry the daughter of the King of Italy, and 
being a German and 2 subject of the Emperor, 
jhe had to obtain his Majesty's permission 
ibefore perfecting the marriage. Both persons 
‘were taken to the insane ward of the Hos- 

‘pital of the Charité at Berlin. 


Eaten wits THE Fincers.—A question often 
repeated is this, ‘‘ What shall I eat with my 
fingers ?”’ Although it is considered vulgar to 
ba seen picking a bone, we-have lately observed 
very well-bred people take the leg of a little 
bird in the fingers and delicately remove the 
flesh with the teeth. It is not generally done, 
but it can be done neatly, Cheese can be eaten 
from the fingers, and so with all the fruits; a 
very dry little tart or a cake can be eaten with 
the fingers. Asparagus is also conveyed to the 
‘mouth with the fingers. Many Euglish gentle- 
men.eat lettuce and celery, with salt alone, 
‘with:the fingers. Olives are also eaten in 
ithe same way. Pastry, hard ice cream, jellies, 
blanc mange, and puddings are eaten with the 
fork. ‘The dessert-spoon is only mused for soft 
custards and preserved frait, or melons which 
are too soft forthe fork. When strawberries 
are served with the stems on they should be 
eaten with the fingers; when served hulled 
and creamed they should, of course, be eaten 
‘with a spodh, 

Inrant Manpiaczs Amone THE Hinpvus.— 
These infant marriages are the root of the 
social evils 6f the Hindusystem. A child of 
seven or eight is married, taken from her 
parents, and brought to the house of her 
mother-in-law. The English stage motber-in- 
law is not an agreeable person, but she is 
amiability personified compared to the actual 
Hindu mother-in-law. In the presence of 
this domestic tyrant the poor little child-wife 
is not permitted to sit down; from morning 
till night she is employed as a servant in 

old drudgery. If she complains her 
murmurs are met withabuse and even blows ; 
not a word of kindness and not a-sign of love 
to cheer hersunlesa life,and this atanage when 
impressions are easily formed and when the 
character is in the course of formation. In 
some. cases the education of the child is oon- 
tinued until ten years of age, andin a few, a 
vary few exceptional cases, longer, but even in 
the most exceptionally favourable cases it.can 
be but-miserably deficient, for the child is a 
mother before she is fourteen, and then all 
| mental cultivation must of necessity be dis- 
continued, and she sinks into the domestic 
she is ever €o remain, her highest 
ambition being to get new clothes and jewels, 
her highest daty to satisfy the animal instincts 
of her husband. Love, in its higher sense, 
between husband and wife.is unknown; sym- 
pathy.for andinterest in the husband's por. 
suits; interchwnge of ideas, even conversation 
on ordinary topics, is naturally impossible. At 
best the husband treats the “ partnerof his 
joys and sorrows" as a toy, to be played with 
in his idle moments, and to be abandoned 
when it has served its purpose and begins to 
. Under'these circumstances isit be wor- 
at that the woman sinks to the lowest 
depth of the moral and intellectual scale, 
that their conversation is coarse, their in- 
stincts bestial and cruel, and ‘their character 
utterly lacking in any of the restraints im. 
posed by purity, honour or truthfulness ? 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—— 


E. A—What is known as encaustic — is really 
enamelling by fire. It is the revival of an qnalaab ant. 


8. W. W.—We can find no reference to the existenceof 
@ paper the name given. It doubtless ceased 
publication some time ago. 


* K. 7. G.—The young man cannot be worth very much 
ifhe has behaved to two young ladies as you describe. 
Have nothing to do with him. 


R. V. V.—Swift in his “‘ Gulliver's Travels” gives the 
name of Yahoo to one of a race of brutes having 
form and all the vices of man. 


N.D.—You mean Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe, in the 
Canary Islands. It was in an unsuccessful attack on 
this place that Nelson lost his right arm. 


B. W. G.—1. The literal translation of the phrase is, 
‘tone knows a friend in need.” It is a version of the 
proverb, ‘‘a friend in need is a friend indeed.” 


R. S.—If you really wish to destroy the cricket (it is 
generally considered unlucky to do so) put some very 
strong snuff about its haunts before you go to bed. 


C. G.—The dance of which you speak isa Me f old- 
fashioned one, aud is seldom seen at the present day. 
It is not to be found in any of the dance books now pub- 
lished. 

M. N.—Get ‘a person thoro conversant with 
piano repairing to attend to the rument ; ot 
it is very likely you will spoil it from a lack of practical 
knowledge. 


P. A.—It is a sign of a weak, peevish nature to be 
jealous of your younger sister because she is more 
bright and attractive. You should emulate instead of 
euvying her. 


E. P. 0.—The fixtures in question belong to the land- 
lord. If you as tenant build a greenhouse on the 
ground, you cannot remove it when you leave without 
the landlord's express permission. 

L, R.—Liquid ammonia will remove grease spots 
from cloth ; it should be gery with a piece of old 
cloth, and the spot rubbed hard for a few moments, 
then sponged with very hot water. 


Jenstz.—A Yvon should always give the lady 
the wall in walking in the streets, and indoors should 

e her when going upstairs if the staircase is not 
wide enough for them to walk side by side. 


Vv. V.—" The Star of India” is a comparatively modern 
order of knighthood, instituted in 1861. 
the Prince of Wales's visit to India in 1876 he held a 
grand Chapter of the Order on the Ist Janyary, 1876. 


Ca#sar.—l. Any good dealer would tell you the 
market value of the copy of Quintin Matsys’s famous 
picture. All depends on its execution. 2. The 20th of 
April, 1864, fell on a Monday. 3. Writing fair of its 
kind. 


P. W.—Covent Garden theatre was first opened by 
Rich on the 7th December, 1732. The new theatre built 
after the fire in 1856, from designs by Barry, was opened 
hy Mr. F. Gye on the 15th May, 1858, when the opera of 
‘Les Huguenots” was performed. 


P. L. W.—The young man seems earnest and straight- 
forward enough. Unless you love someone else, or are 
quite indifferent to him, you can well afford to wait, 
being so young, but you ought not to encourage him, 
unless you really intend to marry him. 


A. N. C.—The Thames Embankment was opened by 
the Prince of Wales on the 138th July, 1870. The foot- 
way had been opened for traffic two years previously. 
The Southern Empankment was finally opened by the 
Duke of Edinburgh on the 9th May, 1874. 


euatiee — Pi Pn Rane gy! —_ on wn 
of poisoning Emile L’Angelier a asgow, took 
pose in July, 1857, and the verdict was ‘‘ not proven.” 

t isstated that during the time she was awaiting her 
trial several offers of marriage were made to her. 


E. C. G.—Consult a physician immediately. We know 
so little of your case from the a given, that it 
would impossible to recommend any ngthening 
compound. Your system appears t’ be completely 
—, down, and the only resource is that recom- 
men . 


F. K.—1. The young lady makes a mistake when she 
— that the present you have given her should be 
returned in kind. That is not the true idea of ent 
giving. Consequently she may or may not give you 
pe fa - 2. Prove to ~ A ar falsity of on 
re concerning your constancy by living an u » 
hoonurable life. S This is the only way 4 rolane'l the 
slanders of your enemies. 8. Excuse the lady's actions 
ou account of the reasons given in reply to yuur first 
question above. 


T. G. B.—The statue of King James IL in Whitehall 
Gardens, recently cleaned by a new process, is by Grin- 
ling Gibbons, and was finished in 1688. The king is 
supposed to be pointing towards his former palace. It 
is a fiue work of art, but quite lost in its present —_ 
tion. The statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross is bya 
French sculptor, Le ‘Sueur, and its history is somewhat 
romantic. It was erected at the expense of the Howard- 
Arundel family in 1633. During the Civil War it was 
sold to John River, a brazier, in Holborn, who had 
strict orders to break it up; but he concealed it, and 
showed other pieces of brass as those of which it had 
been com . It was replaced in 1678 on a pedestal 
which is the work of Gripling Gibbons. 





K. L. G.—We would advise to if pate, a 
situation with a good pc lb a fe cal know- 
— gained in this way you would find of inestimable 

ue. 


LapyBirp.—Fifteen is rather young for jewellery, but 
the young lady may wear one or two rings on any finger 
but the a. ' finger, which is the third on the 
right hand. 2. You write afashionable, but not very 
legible hand. 

Mvsca.—All but a very few of the common house flies 
are killed by cold weather. Naturalists claim that the 
fly swarms of early summer are the progeny of a few 
individual flies which have survived the winter in some 
protected nook. 


R. 8, W.—The choice of business or a profession is a 
serious matter not to be lightly decided. Unless we 
had more informati6n as to habits, tastes, general 
character, and previous training, it would be quite 
impossible to advise. 


G. V.—The literal meaning of the word petroleum is 
rock oil. It has existed from time immemorial on the 
shores of the en ong Sea, in Burmah, and other parte 
of the world, but its use in this country as an illumina- 
ting power is quite recent. 


Ne.tiiz —The highest rank in the British army is 
field-marshal, then comes general, then lieutenant- 
general, then major-general. The inferior rank among 
officers are complicated, and would probably be unin- 
telligible to any but a military man. 


THE SPEED OF TiME, 


Waen I was young, Time travelled slow 
And crept along with folded wing ; 

I prayed that he would faster go, 
And hurry on the sunny Spring 

And when the early Sp > 
‘T'was ages to the genial 2 

And then another age must run 
Before the Nation's holiday. 


When pink-li le-blossome crowned 
The | am pn ser of snow, 
Another must roll around 
Before ripened fruit would show ; 
And when the fruit was gathered in, 
Ages and ages unto me 
Must ere children would begin 
To about the Christmas tree. 


But year by year Time's pace increased, 
And soon his restless wings were spread, 
His heavy tread on earth had ceased, 
He flew triumphant overhead ; 
Years ik to weeks, and weeks to days, 
And months and seasons were as one ; 
December's hand was warmed in May’s, 
And Christmas blushed in Summer's sun, 


And yet content I fain would be ; 
If good swift passes, evil too 
As swiftly flies, and misery 
Hath briefer space its ill to do. 
So, Time, fly on; I do not heed 
How urgently the race is pressed, 
Nor care to check thy lightning speed, 
For it will bring me peace and rest. si 


C. N. J.—There’s many a slip 'twixt the cup and the 
lip. You were not prompt enough to snatch the prize, 
and another, with more energy, steppedin. Instead of 
abusing him you should emulate his activity. If ever 
such an opportunity oecurs again we should say, ‘'Go 
and do likewise.” 


Cc. T. R.—]. Not at all a drawback. Ability is the 
principal thing required. 2. The most becoming. 3. 
The ‘‘ best thing for the complexion and to make the 
eyes sparkle” is to keep regular hours, live well but 

ly, use plenty of cold water, and take plenty of 
outdoor exercise. 


C. L. ¥.—The decoration of dinner-tables is constantl: 
varying Coloured velvet and satin ure no longer used, 
but their place is taken by Madras clouded muslin, 
with coloured flowers woven in, in subdued green, blue, 
and pink. The strip is laid over the cloth, and reaches 
to almost where the plates are put on. 


W. L.—An en ent that has proved so irksome to 
both parties should be immediately broken. It seems 
preposterous that at the time of its inception one of the 
parties to this contract was fifteen and the other seven 
teen years of age. Asa matter of course, such tender 
children know nothing of the actual m of love, 
and therefore it is not to be wondered at w: both 
agree to . This very sensible conclusion could 
have been consummated without referring for advice to 
= outside party. By all means the presents 
and loving missives exchanged during the courtship of 
two "years, and then settle down to a more sensible 
mode of life than that of quarrelling and making-up, 
like two spoiled children. As for your statement that 
you can never love again, we can only reply that when 

mu have arrived at years of a much more 

beral view of life be opened up before your vision. 
There is not the slightest possibility that this “cruel 
blow” will have any dangerous eff on your constitu- 
tion, notwithstanding the gl y bodings that at 
present hold possession of your love-sick frame. Take 
plenty of exercise, eat bountifully of food, and pay 
strict attention to your busiaess, and you will survive 
the terrible ordeal. As for your “lost love,” she will 
doubtless soon recover her wonted good spirits, 








W. C. B.—August 19, 1835, fell on Wednesday; Sep. 
tember 1, 1837, on Friday. 

F. W.—Under the circumstanees you did perfectly 
right. He had no right to attempt any familiarity, and 
therefore should not feel aggrieved because you so 
strenuously objected. 

KE. D.—The dates quoted fell as follows: June 27, 1837, 
and November 24, 1840, on Tuesday ; December 18, 1845, 
on Friday; November 13, 1867, on Wi » and 
February 28, 1875, on Sunday. 


E. V. W.—By washing your hair with a weak solution 
of borax, the excess of oil in it may be considerably 
reduced. It must not be used more than once in two 
weeks ; applied oftener, the borax will cause the hair to 
be crisp, harsh, and very liab‘e to break off or fall out. 


L. 8. M.—Like yourself, he is afflicted with love sick- 
ness, and while in that state cannot be held accountable 
for many queer antics that would not be exhibited under 
different circumstances. Forgive him for his forgetful. 
—_ and retain the ring he has given as a token of his 

love. 


8. N. T.— study and practice will improve 
your style of g, and if endowed with a natural 
aptitade for music, you may, in the course of tiuie, be 
come an excellent performer, but cannot expect to huld 
as high a rank as t! who have been assisted in their 
studies by eminent teachers. 


B. D. D.—One such beautiful eyes, hair—a 
dark auburn—and complexion cannot fail to be rated as 
a remarkably attractive specimen of the gentle sex. 
Were your eyes of a light or dark blue, you would be 
ranked among the blonde type of beauty ; as itis, demi- 
blonde is the class to which you p’ belong. 


M. G. T.—Outfits consisting of all tho materials re- 
quired in making wax flowers, and a book of instructions 
may be purchased from a dealer in artiste’ materials. If 
possible, take a few lessons from one versed in the art, 
and thus get a knowledge of its rudiments, which are 
hard to master without such practical instruction, 

E. @. W.—1. Sunday, August 5, 1877. 2. Tripo! 

or jewellers’ rouge, mixed wi! 





Janz.—l. You are a demi or half-brunette. If your 
eyes were black, and complexion a shade darker, you 
would be classed as brunette. 2. There is no harm in 
receiving presents from an intimate friend ; 
but otherwise you would be g yourself under an 
obligation to one who is li more than a speaking 
acquaintance, 


J. F. W.—1. Matting may be cleaned by washing it 
with salt and warm water, using two of salt 
to a gallon of water. Rub dry with clean cloths. 2. A 
mixture of lemon juice and salt will remove ink stains 
and iron-rust from linen goods. The spots should be 
washed :in cold water prior to the application of the 
cleansing mixture. 


J.M.—The memory is similar to muscular fibre, in that 
the more it is cultivated the stronger it becomes, and 
the more it can be cultivated. Effort is the principal 
factor in improving the memory, and on it the so-termed 
‘systems ” are based. The study of languages has been 
recommended for training the memory. Geometry, as 
taught in schools and colleges, is also valuable to dis- 
cipline the memory. 


Janey is engaged to a handsome young man, whom 
she passionately loves. Her trouble is that she is 
bitterly jealous. Her fiancé is fond of talking to other 
girls, and when she sees him doing this she “ feels," she 
says, ‘‘ as though her heart were breaking.” This 
jealous tendency is very unfortunate, but it is a real, 
inborn evil in some people. They try conscientiously, 
desperately, to get the better of it, but it is as hard to 
kill as the hydra-headed snake. Lack of self-apprecia- 
tion and personal pride is one cause of it. Try to culti- 
vate a higher apprectation of yourself, a prouder self- 
valuation. Of course you must struggle against the 

ealous passion. Your flancé is probably only acting out 

is lively social nature. You ask, ‘' Shall I tell him how 
I feel about the matter, or shall I keep my secret? 
Keep it, by all means. Never let bim know you doubt 
his faith. That is the best way to put flirtation into 
his head, and create the very evil whose shadow troubles 

‘ou now. It is time to speak to him when you know he 
A unfaithful. 
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